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It is hard to tell 
the difference... 
See them both! 


DIFFERENCE! 


When you’ve bought a Viewlex you’ve 
bought the best projector engineering 
can devise. It’s got everything! Ease of 
operation—sturdy construction— and 
YOUR CHOICE OF LENSES! That’s 
important, because it helps you fit your 
visual aid equipment comfortably into 
your budget! Which shall it be--- 
R or L---Retar or Luxtar lens? 


The Retar lens is F/3.5, coated 
and corrected, and is optically de- 
signed to give excellent coverage of 
single frame strip film in this “bud- 
get priced” projector. 


The Luxtar lens is F/3.5, coated 
and color corrected and is the very 
highest grade of projection lens ob- 
tainable. It will project images that 
are Needle Sharp right out to the 
very edges. For top quality, it’s the 
Luxtar lens and it’s only $6.00 more. 
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Editorially Speaking 


MARIE WITHAM — APR. 19, 1889—NOV. 3, 1950 


@ With the sudden passing of Miss Marie Witham at her 
home in Dundee, Illinois, the audio-visual industry lost a 
pioneer and leader. Personable, gifted with sound business 
sense, Miss Witham was one of the few who, without delusions 
of grandeur, saw possibilities in the visual education move- 
ment. .. . Starting as a public stenographer in Indianapolis, 
she became secretary to utilities magnate Harley L. Clark; 
then, his administrative assistant in organizing the Society for 
Visual Education (Chicago, Nov. 1919). In 1924 she became 
SVE’s general manager. From 1929 until 1949 when the firm 
was sold to a new management group, she was its president. 

. Others pioneered the filmstrip projector, but it was Marie 
Witham who organized its manufacture and marketing. Cer- 
tainly it was she who, in those early years and for three 
decades, did more than anyone to popularize the filmstrip type 
of presentation. It is fitting, therefore, that Film News should 


dedicate to her memory its FIRST ANNUAL FILMSTRIP 
ISSUE. _RL 


FROM OUR FILMSTRIPS EDITOR: 


® Film is the family name of that group of valuable materials 
which includes filmstrips, and certain types of slides and 
photographie reproductions, as well as motion pictures. What 
better place, then, for discussion of one of the major “film-type” 
materials than this magazine, devoted to news about film in the 
broadest sense of that term? If, too, we are to meet the needs 
of the 20th century student with the best that 20th century 
education can provide, we cannot isolate any one communica- 


tion medium and consider it without reference to related 
materials. 


Films bring the action, stir and movement of the world into 
the classroom. But sometimes that motion is a little fast for 
young minds, and there is need for slower, more detailed study. 
The fact that the filmstrip ean be held for lengthy viewing and 
advanced at will, or that sequences can be re-projected, gives 
it a useful flexibility and adaptability. The filmstrip can also 
become an aid in training pupils to appreciate the motion 
picture: as a follow-up on a film, for re-capture, review, ex- 
planation, consideration, discussion. 


This is not meant to indicate that the filmstrip is better than 
the film; nor that it is a substitute. Each and every type of 
film aid (and non-film too) has its place in the galaxy, and all 
should be used—at such time and in such manner that the 
particular strength of each helps stimulate interest and really 
contributes to learning. I believe in filmstrips because I have 
watched teacher after teacher use them with good results. My 
only quarrel with the medium is the minor one that it has so 
many names! Stripfilm, filmstrip, filmslide, slidefilm—it would 
be helpful if agreement could be reached on one. 


Though it has been with us for some time now, the filmstrip 
is just beginning to come into its own. Easy to handle, and 
to project with a piece of equipment truly “portable,” no 
teacher should have the slightest hesitancy about using it. But 
every teacher should give thought to the “how” of fitting it 
into the classroom presentation. As in the ease of other visual 
aids, it will be effective only to the extent that it is properly 
incorporated into the learning situation, and this means: in 
a normal, natural way. 


Irene Cypher 
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Great Britain 


ASTRONOMY 
(J-S) 

603M The Earth as a Planet 
604M The Solar System 
605M The Moon 
606M The Sun and Other Stars 
607M Comets and Meteors 
608M The Chief Constellations 


Each filmstrip with manual 


$3.00 


These Filmstrips come from the 
biggest Filmstrip producer in 
London. 


We will be glad to send them 
to you on approval. 


Write for our Catalog No. 4a 


THE STANLEY BOWMAR C0. 


513 West 166th St., New York 32 
Telephone LOrraine 8-7200 


How Firm a Foundation? 


JAPAN AND DEMOCRACY 


FORUM FILA S 
369 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


FILMSTRIPS 


® Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Ine. 
(Wilmette, Illinois) released its first two 
filmstrip series CHILDREN OF Many LANDS 
and REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE UNITED 
StraTes in the Fall of 1946. Several ex- 
perimental filmstrips were produced as 
early as 1945, but not released. Seventeen 
years of motion picture producing ex- 
perience preceded EBF’s first filmstrips. 

Most of EB’s filmstrips to date have 
been based on its motion pictures, but as 
early as 1947 the company released an 
original series of 16 strips on arithmetic, 
ealled Ustnc Numbers, for the primary 
grades. The next original series was Con- 
TEMPORARY AMERICAN PAINTING, released 
in September, 1950. Before the year’s end 
another two “originals” will have been 
released, namely Bastc Economics and 
Som CONSERVATION. 

By the close of 1950 EB will have re- 
leased 129 filmstrips in 17 series. Of these 
37 are “originals” and 92 are based on 
Encyclopaedia Britannica motion pictures. 
The ratio of original strips to motion pic- 
ture adaptations is growing. So too is the 
ratio of color to black-and-white. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica’s filmstrips 
are now averaging 60 frames overall. 
During the first two years of production 
they averaged around 75, but the shorter 
length was found to be more desirable. 
All filmstrips are produced in series and 


FISHERMAN’S BOY, a striking portrait 
by contemporary artist Robert Henri 


advertised as such. It is possible for users 
to purchase single strips if they so desire, 
but the percentage of single unit pur- 
chases is very low. 

There has not been concentration on 
any special areas or grade levels: EB 
filmstrips run the gamut of the 12 grades 
of public school, and some of its high 
school science filmstrips are also being 
used in college. 


PREVIEWS BY DR. IRENE CYPHER 


TWO NEW SERIES 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN PAINTING was 
particularly interesting to us, for it rep- 
resents an effort to answer the many re- 
quests for better visual aids for use with 
classes in art appreciation. The 5 strips, 
Let’s Loox At A PatntiInG, REALISM, THE 
AMERICAN ScENE, ROMANTICISM, Mop- 
ERNISM, provide material which includes 
painting techniques, schools of expres- 
sion and the roles of color, form, space, 
balance, proportion, ete. Examples of 
the work of many outstanding artists are 
shown, and there are questions for review 
and study. The arrangement of pictures 
and explanatory textual material is 
nicely balaneed, the quality of color re- 
production is good. It would seem to 
us that any teacher of art would find 
these a most welcome addition for use 
with both school and adult groups. 
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Tie HuMAN Boby series consists of 5 
strips devoted to WorK OF THE KIDNEYs; 
Ears AND HEARING; PostURE AND EXER- 
CISE; NERVOUS SysTEM ; CONTROL OF Bopy 
TEMPERATURE; ENDOCRINE GLANDS; 
MECHANISMS OF BREATHING; HEREDITY. 
As ean readily be seen this provides a 
good range of material for classes in 
health and physical education, hygiene 
and science. Utilization of this subject 
material in filmstrip form should pro- 
vide a teacher with opportunity for dis- 
cussion and detailed study. (B.& W.) 


OME IMPORTANT ENDOCRINE GLANDS 


: THYROID AND 
PARATHYROIDS 
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Educating for 


CITIZENSHIP 


By DELBERT CLARK 


Former Manager, N. Y. Times Washington Bureau and Chief Correspondent in Germany; 
author of Washington Dateline and Again the Goose Steps (books); was a high-level 
Army public relations officer during World War II; conducts a Contemporary Events 
class at N. Y. University; is the Director, N. Y. Times Office of Educational Activities... . 


® Once upon a time there was a very 
tough guy known to his neighbors as 
Gug, the son of Snout. Lowbrowed and 
in need of a shave and a haireut, he sat 
at ease on the floor of his rumpus room, 
toying with a new stone axe and a tri- 
angular piece of flint. Strewn about him 
were the remnants of the roast he had 
eaten for lunch and now, full of good 
red meat and contentment, he meditated 
on how he had stalked and killed that 
aurochs whose bones lately he had been 
picking. With the triangular bit of flint 
he made a tentative seratch on the wall 
of the cave, then hit it an impatient whack 
with the axe. Then and there was born a 
great-grandaddy journalist and historian. 

In the space ot a few hours he had 
earved out a pictorial account of his 
triumph over the bison; a few more, and 
he had recorded how, the day before, the 
gang from across the river had come 
over looking for a fight and found one. 
... The neighbors came shambling in to 
read the carved newsletter. Their chil- 
dren craned their necks and learned the 
rudiments of big-game hunting and of 
international relations, while getting a 
graphie fill-in on current events. 

An aeon or so after this early job of 
recording history, the strange notion had 
arisen that news and history were some- 
how not the same thing: a notion Gug 
would have rejected as arrant nonsense, 
and which our own generation also is 
coming to reject. The thoughtful news- 
paperman realizes he is writing history, 
at one level or another, every day of his 
lite. His editor knows that sooner or 
later someone with an academic degree is 
going to read these reports and rewrite 
them as “history’’: which, actually, they 
were all the time. And the alert, publie- 
spirited newspaper publisher is acutely 
aware that his daily budget of news and 
comment will have far greater effect upon 
the thoughts and actions of the commun- 
ity than the “historical” version of ten 
or twenty years later. 

We at The New York Times long ago 
recognized the responsibility of every 
newspaper for the accurate information 
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and education of its readers. We also 
believe in an intimate and mutually fruit- 
tul relationship between newspapers and 
those charged with the formal education 
ot rising generations. In a free society, 
unrestricted access to news of the com- 
munity and of the world is of prime im- 
portance: without it there is no freedom. 
We firmly believe that one of the best 
ways to keep our press free is to eculti- 
vate in our children an awareness that 
history is being made and written daily, 
together with a capacity for evaluating 
that history, which will keep us as well 
as our elected governments up to stand- 
ard. We believe that the sure way for them 
to develop along these lines is by intelli- 
gent and critical reading of a good daily 
newspaper. 

So we made friends with Boards of 
Education, school principals and teachers, 
and with the faculties of colleges and uni- 
versities. With their expert assistance we 
looked for projects we at The Times could 
carry out, which would benefit them first 
of all, ourselves meanwhile. Here is what 
we are doing: 

Students may subseribe to The Times 
on a group basis, at a special school rate. 

Each Monday morning student sub- 
seribers receive, with their copy of that 
day’s Times, a copy of The New York 
Times Weekly, an 8-page tabloid especi- 
ally edited for classroom use. 

Once a month, classes whose students 
vet The Times receive a Current ‘Events 
Questionnaire prepared at two school 
levels, and accompanied by an answer 
sheet. Once each semester this takes the 
form of a review. 

At least once a month The Times pub- 
lishes attractive, informative ‘booklets for 
students, giving background material on a 
variety of current topies. For 1950-51, in 
addition to these booklets, we are issuing 
four sets of historic front pages from The 
Times, each set an integrated unit of study. 

From time to time we publish pamph- 
lets written by school teachers on methods 
of using a daily newspaper in various 
types of classes. Six of these are planned 
for 1950-51. 


For the sixth consecutive year, The 
Times in 1950 conducted its “In-Service” 
course of 15 weekly sessions for New 
York City Social Studies teachers, in col- 
laboration with the Board of Education. 
Approximately 500 teachers each year, in 
our auditorium, take this course. 

The New York Times Youth Forums 
have also just completed their sixth year. 
Each Saturday morning during the school 
term The Times’ own station, WQXR, 
broadeasts a 45-minute forum on a cur- 
rent topic, with senior and junior high 
school students alternating weekly as 
panel members, and with a participating 
student audience. These broadcasts are 
now recorded and re-broadeast during 
school hours over the Board of Educa- 
tion’s FM network. 

In the Spring of 1948 The Times con- 
ceived the idea that a genuine survey of 
current affairs’ teaching methods would 
be constructive to modern education. With 
the cooperation of the Board of Eduea- 
tion, four representative teachers were 
furloughed for a year and, at The Times’ 
expense, visited some 600 schools through- 
out the country. A resultant full-length 
book, Current Affairs and Modern Edu- 
cation, was published in January 1950. 

Last but not least: The Times produces 
a series of 8 filmstrips annually (October 
through May), which it sells at cost (i.e. 
$12 for the 8 strips) to a growing number 
of educational outlets and adult groups 
throughout the United States, and in sev- 
seral foreign countries. Titled Report on 
THE NEws, the series began as a modest 
and rather tentative experiment in the 
field of institutional promotion. That 
these filmstrips have achieved such popu- 
larity is a surprise to us. 

The first of these strips was distrib- 
uted in October 1948 to a relative hand- 
ful of subscribers with enough confidence 
in The Times to buy what it offered with- 
out a preliminary look-see. Letters to 
those trusting souls went out over the 
signature of Mrs. Arthur Hays Sulz- 
berger, Director of Special Activities, 
asking for comment and criticism. Dur- 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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the Beginning 


® The Jam Handy Organization, one of 
the world’s largest producers of educa- 
tional and commercial filmstrips, began 
producing them in the early 1920’s. Mr. 
Jamison Handy, president and founder 
of the Organization, recognized the fact 
that the use of pictures would be the best 
way to make things plain, and that the 
best way to discuss a lighted picture be- 
fore a group was to stop it on each new 
point to be considered. This prompted 
the origination of the new device for in- 
structing. 

In the early 1920’s motion pictures 
were our most effective visual tool. But 
they moved too fast and were uncontroll- 
ably mechanized. There was a need for a 
variable tempo under the teacher’s con- 
trol. Also, a more economical and easily 
portable form of film projection was 
needed so that wider usage could be ob- 
tained. 
tion picture and of the glass slide were 
combined, and the slidefilm or filmstrip, 
was born. 

To perfect this type of film and con- 
trol interpretation, it was necessary to 


As a result, the idea of the mo-_ 


provide a way to show explanatory text 
material along with the pictures. Mr. 
Handy found that proper subtitles could 
be printed on the picture itself, and thus 
developed the first filmstrip of running 
continuity with text material printed on. 

Mr. Handy’s first filmstrip was de- 
signed for a group meeting nationally. It 
was developed so that the same message 
could be presented to group meetings in 
many places throughout the country at 
the same time. From this beginning, the 
idea grew: from industrial and sales 
training, into filmstrips for training 
mechanics, factory personnel, clerical 
personnel and military personnel, also. 

It was just before World War II, that 
Mr. Handy conceived the idea of select- 
ing subjects which met national needs and 
preparing instructors’ kits of films to 
teach those subjects. The first kits pre- 
pared were on the subject of automobile 
mechanics, and on first aid. When war 
broke out, there was a need for training 
mechanies for military service and the 
kit was soon recognized by military au- 
thorities as a valuable training tool. 


The commercial airlines found that 
they needed a way to train fliers quickly 
because their seasoned pilots were being 
called into military service. Immediately 
a pre-flight training film kit was pro- 
duced by The Jam Handy Organization 
to meet their instructors’ needs. 

As the war progressed and the need 
developed, high schools were asked to give 
pre-induction training courses in the fun- 
damentals of flight and mechanies. Quick 
to recognize the merits and successes of 
the Jam Handy filmstrip training kits, 
the schools called upon the Organization 
to supply them with the new instruc- 
tional materials. 

From this beginning the demand for 
educational films strips grew, and today 
the Organization ean supply complete 
kits of these on many subjects for use in 
elementary schools and high schools. 
Among those available are kits on birds, 
the earth, the sky, water life, matter and 
molecules, mechanies, electricity, fluids, 
heat, aeronautics, mathematics, wood 
shops, metal shop, benchwork, machining, 
welding, mechanical drawing and draft- 
ing, first aid, supervisory and foreman 
training, distributive education, — traffic 
safety and fractions. 

The Jam Handy Organization is located 
at 2792 East Grand Blvd., Detroit, Michi- 
gan. —C.C.O. 


for answers 


NOW! An Adequate Film Library 


Regardless of Budget. Size! 


in science instruction = 


LOOK T0 


UNITED WORLD 
SCIENCE SERIES 


Amoeba Life Cycle of A Trout 
Paramecium Life Cycle of the Frog 
Hydra Development of the Chick 
Sea Urchin Story of the Bees 
Earthworm Arachnids 
Life Cycle of A Fly 
Vertebrates (Dogfish as a Vertebrate) 
Anatomy: Anatomy of Dogfish 


FOR DETAILS WRITE TO: 


NOW you can start your new film library with a well- 
balanced selection of titles—or significantly expand 
your present one to include sufficient titles and copies 
to meet teacher demand! * Our LEASE-PURCHASE 
plan, devised especially for schools with low budgets, 
allows you to place more films in your library today 
with only a small initial payment. You pay on a yearly 
basis only — you do not commit future appropriations. 
Upon completion of the lease you own the films. + 
Leading school systems have been using Bailey and 
Johnson Hunt films for years; now, every school re- 
gardless of size or budget, can have their own copies 
under this new LEASE-PURCHASE plan! Put se- 
lected titles or a complete library to work in your 
school now! 


BAILEY FILMS, INC., and 
JOHNSON HUNT PRODUCTIONS 


Write today for complete catalog plus 
full details and sample Lease-Purchase 
contract. No obligation. 


1133 N. Highland « Hollywood 38, California 


| 
Arachnids 
UNITED © WORTD 
‘1445 Pork Ave. New York 29, NEY. 
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18TH CENTURY ENGLAND accents 
the contrasts of that age . . 


= It is now fourteen years since Life 
promised that, through its pages, a reader 
could expect “to see life, to see the world 
... and be instructed.” 

That this publication has not alone 
fulfilled its promise but has mean- 
while established itself as a powerful 
teaching tool, is attested by the educators 
of America who have found the news pre- 
sented in it with a new photo-journalism 
teachnique that has captured and held the 
interest of their students. For a number 
of years Life’s pictorial essays have been 
used in their printed form as aids in 
teaching. 

But Life has more to offer educators 
and students than its published stories. 
Over the years its editors have amassed 
one of the most exhaustive picture col- 
lections in the world, including many 
never published. This collection, already 
numbering more than 2,500,000 items, 
grows weekly by the careful screening 
of thousands of new photographs taken— 
in color as well as black and white—by 
some of the country’s most talented pho- 
tographers in every conceivable spot on 
the globe, and recording innumerable 
subjects in the fields of cultural history, 
archaeology, science, art. 

For just one special Life pictorial es- 
say—as, for instance, that of September 
13, 1948 on “The History of Western Cul- 
ture,’ or The American Revolution ar- 
ticle of July 3, 1950—pictures assembled 
may amount to anything from 100 to 
1,000 (not counting duplicates brought in 
by different researchers). In an effort to 
make more of this material available to 
educational groups, Life in 1946 released 
the first of its continuing Photographie 
Exhibitions, of which some 28 are now 
circulating, and are available without 
charge to museums, schools, colleges, li- 
braries, churches and study groups for a 
period of one to four weeks. 

As a further educational service, and 
one of particular value for classroom use, 
Life began just a year ago to select and 
edit groups of pictures in filmstrip form. 
The following seven subjects in color are 
already on the market: HERITAGE OF THE 
Maya (48 frames); Grorro’s LIFE OF 
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Curist (55); 18TH CENTURY ENGLAND 
(51); AGE or Expioration (50); Mr- 
CHELANGELO: THE SISTINE CHAPEL (55) ; 
Tue Atom (55 frames) and THE MIDDLE 
Aces (49), both in their second printing. 
Emerson’s NEw ENGLAND (black and 
white, 65 frames) is a recent release. For 
1950-51 there will be six subjects: THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION; RENAISSANCE 
VENICE; 18TH CENTURY FRANCE (The 
Age of Enlightenment); Ecypr; a sequel 
to THE ATOM; and one other to be an- 
nounced shortly. 

The editors of Life receive many re- 
quests to produce filmstrips on all man- 
ner of topies, but intend to continue se- 
lecting subjects from typical Life ma- 
terial which has proven itself to have a 
general cultural appeal. The kind of film- 
strip produced for so-called “specific age 
or interest groups” will be scrupulously 
avoided, in the conviction that if the 
visual image is adroitly used it will 
achieve maximum interest for all ages. 
Treatment is thus of such nature as best 
to permit of maximum flexibility of ap- 
plication. 

Though no member of Life’s filmstrip 
staff belongs in what might be called “the 
educator” or “audio-visual specialist” eate- 
gory, academically speaking, all involved 
in this operation are experienced as edi- 
tors, and in dealing with pictures. Diree- 
tor Thomas D. Mabry, his assistant Miss 
Marian Eames and their co-workers have 
ample knowledge too of what teachers 
and schools want, from the records of a 
number of other Departments, as Life 
Tear-Sheets and Reprints; Life Letters; 
Time Education Bureau; March of Time 
Forum Films, ete. To make assurance 
doubly sure, the Filmstrips Department 
itself sent out a carefully constructed 
questionnaire last Spring to its full mail- 
ing list. Returns were detailed, interest- 
ing, gratifying; all suggestions were 
taken into consideration, and many were 
acted upon. 


GIOTTO’S LIFE OF CHRIST as told 
in the Arena Chapel paintings . . . 


Life filmstrips begin, then, with the 
idea back of a major story, and with all 
the material at hand from which it was 
developed. Preliminary step in prepara- 
tion, therefore, is one of adaptation since 
even an illustrated article cannot be re- 
produced exactly on 35mm film and eall 
itself a filmstrip. What has been pre- 
sented in many words with relatively few 
pictures has to be thought out anew in 
order to create an effective re-telling that 
stresses pictures and minimizes words. 
But the start is not with a seript, how- 
ever good this might be. It is with pic- 
tures; and the ultimate selection of these 
—ineluding every possible type, in all 
shapes, sizes, even conditions—is some- 
thing of a technical producer’s nightmare. 
No attempt is made to standardize this 
pictorial “copy” and there may be in- 
eluded black and white prints of many 
varied types, odds and ends of original 
pictures to be photographed from scratch, 
Kodachromes varying from 2”x2” slides 
to 8”x10” transparencies of vivid or faded 
paintings, old prints, color engravings. 

Actual production of its filmstrips is 
effected by Life’s own comprehensive, 
varied and versatile staff. Its vast re- 
sources permit of great selectivity, and of 
technical experiment. Each Kodachrome, 
for example, has to be studied separately 
and must have many experiments made on 
it with different exposures, filters and 
masking, in order to produce the closest 
possible duplication. Minutely detailed 
records are kept of these tests, so that the 
right procedure can be repeated and a 
master craftsmanship developed. For 
eolor, and though techniques are admit- 
tedly still imperfect, the demand is over- 
whelmingly in its favor. Life will con- 
tinue to use it as much and wherever pos- 
sible, meanwhile making every effort to 
keep improving the quality on a price 
level within the reach of all. 

Lecture Notes accompany each filmstrip 
and are so prepared as to give the teacher 
or lecturer plenty of information perti- 
nent to the subject as a whole. Carefully 
written and authoritative, they frequently 
contain facts and lively quotations, not 
found in the ordinary textbooks. —R.L. 
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Arthur Stenius (R.) and Paul Barbour, 
script writer, discuss choosing good pictures. 


® The Audio-Visual Materials Consulta- 
tion Bureau of Wayne University serves 
two broad purposes. First, it provides 
assistance, on a fee basis, to sponsors and 
producers of teaching aids for classroom 
use. Second, on its own initiative, it pro- 
duces materials aimed at meeting special 
instructional needs or experimentation. 
These latter productions are financed 
from income received for services ren- 
dered and from sales of the productions 
themselves. Although the Bureau is a 
department of the University’s College of 
Edueation, it operates on a self-support- 
ing basis. 

The activities of the Bureau in meeting 
its primary purposes have been extremely 
varied. Assignments have ranged from 
conducting a national survey of teacher 
opinions relating to content for a speci- 
tic film, to full responsibility for produe- 
tion and distribution of a monthly series 
of filmstrips treating with contemporary 
problems. Bureau-initiated projects to 
date have had a similarly wide range: 
publication of a monograph; conducting 
two surveys bearing on elassroom utiliza- 
tion of filmstrips; and production of a 
motion picture. 

The Bureau carries no production staff 
of its own. In developing materials for 
commercial sponsors, it contracts with 
individuals and organizations for services 
needed. Scripts, art work, and photogra- 
phy are done by professionals under di- 
rection and supervision of Bureau staff 
members. All laboratory work is also 
contracted for through organizations spe- 
cializing in such services. 

This principle of operation varies 
slightly in regard to Bureau-initiated pro- 
jects. Although the major portion of 
photography, art work, and laboratory 
services is handled as previously indi- 
cated, scripts are developed by graduate 
student assistants who also often are re- 
sponsible for other steps in production. 
All direct costs are borne by the Bureau. 
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By ARTHUR STENIUS 


A.-V. Materials Consultation Bureau 
Wayne University 


Filmstrips constitute the major por- 
tion of Bureau productions to date. Since 
its establishment in 1948, it has pro- 
duced twenty. Slightly more than half 
of these releases were done for sponsors. 
During the past school year, one series 
of filmstrips produced by the Bureau had 
a distribution in exeess of 1,500 prints 
monthly. 

The Bureau serves local organizations 
as well as those whose operation is na- 
tional in scope. For example, two film- 
strips have been completed for the De- 
troit Historical Society. These releases 
are the beginning of a series dealing with 
the history of Detroit. Three hundred 
prints of the first filmstrip, CADILLAc’s 
VILLAGE, were given to the public and 
private schools of Detroit by the Society. 
The subject proved to be so popular with 
teachers that since its release last spring, 
more than an additional 100 prints have 
been purchased by Detroit schools. Other 
schools throughout Michigan also have 
purchased prints. 

Bureau-tinanced products too have had 
wide circulation. The first, the filmstrip, 
A Core CURRICULUM CLASS IN ACTION, 
released in September, 1950, has already 
sold in excess of 700 prints. 

Present plans dealing with Bureau in- 
itiated projects call for an emphasis on 
materials for teacher training purposes. 
Filmstrips will continue to constitute a 
major portion of such productions. One, 
Boarps at Work, released 
during the past summer, has been ex- 
tremely well accepted. Other filmstrips in 
this series, now ready or in production, 
treat with the blackboard, the demonstra- 
tion, the sand table, and the field trip as 
teaching devices. A motion picture show- 
ing the use of the feltboard in the class- 
room and a series of Kodachrome slides 
on bulletin boards belong to this same 
series of visuals treating with classroom 
use of specific instructional materials and 


equipment. Other filmstrips in produe- 
tion for teacher training use concern 


teacher recruitment, philosophy of educa- 
tion, and one treats evaluation procedures 
in teaching core curriculum classes. 
Emphasis on teacher training materials 
does not exclude production of filmstrips 
for use on elementary and secondary 
schools levels. In its interest to experi- 


ment, the Bureau recently completed and 
released IMPERIAL RoME—It’s LIFE AND 
GRANDEUR, with Latin text captions. This 
filmstrip is done in original art work and 
is available in both color and black-and- 
white versions. It aims to make life in 
Rome during the early Christian era a 
reality tor students, rather than merely 
to reflect such times through picturing 
restored ruins, artifacts, ete. How well 
this filmstrip will be accepted by Latin 
teachers cannot be stated at this time be- 
cause of its recent release, but test usage 
in local schools indicates that it 
tremely effective. 

The Bureau has given major attention 
to the production of filmstrips because it 
believes the medium is an extremely valu- 
able type of teaching tool. The filmstrip 
is no “poor man’s motion picture.” It is 
an instructional material justly preferred 
by a large number of teachers. It has 
advantages not possessed by the motion 
picture or other media, just as they, in 
turn, have advantages over the filmstrip. 
The nature of the job to be done and the 
quality of materials available to do the 
job are the factors that are all important. 

Bureau production is carried through 
on the basis that filmstrip treatment. is 
used only when the job to be done lends 
itself to the medium. To make filmstrips 
as a by-product of motion pictures, or 
as a cheap film version, is to fail to 
achieve the filmstrip’s potential. Also, any 
filmstrip that comes into being because 
a certain set of still pictures is available 
is likely to end as it started, iLe., as a set 
of pictures. The true filmstrip is much 
more than a picture almbum put on a 
strip of film. 

All Bureau productions start with a 
thorough consideration of the job to be 
done. Among the first decisions made is 
that concerning the medium to be used. 
If, for example, an album of records 
seems to be the best way of treating a 
subject, either that medium is used, or the 
project is not carried through at that 
time. Selection of the filmstrip medium, 
therefore, is a decision that is based on 
the belief that such a manner of treat- 
ment will be the most effective. From 
that point on, everything possible is done 
in the attempt to produce a good film- 
strip. 


is eX- 
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® One of the simplest and most effective 
methods of teaching is with a filmstrip 
properly used. Here are six hints, so 
that using the filmstrip may be made 
more simple and more pleasurable for the 
teacher and more effective in the teach- 
ing situation: 

1) It is not necessary to have a room 
completely darkened for the showing of 
filmstrips. If the projection area is in 
the corner of the room against the light, 
some of the light beams will be cut off. 
A projector with greater lamp wattage, 
an improved optical system, or both, will 
give better illumination. It is true that 
under these conditions, a filmstrip in 
color will project considerably “washed 
out.” Naturally, the darker the area sur- 
rounding the screen, the clearer will be 
the projection. But filmstrips can be 
used effectively in classrooms without 
darkening facilities. 

2) It is necessary to be very familiar 
with equipment. Filmstrip projectors 
are not difficult to understand and oper- 
ate. (It is possible and many times de- 
sirable to have elementary school children 
operate them.) The location of electrical 
outlets, a clean lens and a “live” lamp 
should be checked in advance of showing. 
It does not take long to check these 
things and the satisfaction of having a 
smooth-running class will more than 
repay the time consumed in preparing for 
it. Not checking these, on the other hand, 
may result in a disturbed classroom situ- 
ation. 

3) One should also be familiar with the 


By CHARLES E. LUMINATI 


Teaching Aids Coordinator 
Great Neck, New York 


filmstrip in advance of its use in the 
classroom. Use the teaching suggestions 
prepared for the film strip, but do not 
depend on them exclusively. Adapt the 
filmstrip to the particular purposes of 
the teaching unit and the needs of the 
members of the class. The filmstrip is a 
flexible tool and should be used accord- 
ingly. 

4) Filmstrips should be selected with 
careful discrimination. The filmstrip, it 
should be remembered, is not for enter- 
tainment purposes, although occasionally 
there is a place for it as entertainment 
in the modern curriculum. It is primar- 
ily for teaching purposes and should be 
selected on that basis. A good filmstrip 
has the facts and ideas organized in a 
logical sequence that is easy to follow, 
moving smoothly from one thought to the 
next. The information presented must 
be accurate and free from bias or distor- 
tion of facts. Of course, the technical 
quality of the filmstrip also has a bearing 
on its effectiveness as a teaching aid. The 
photography should be good, in proper 
focus so that all lines are sharply de- 
fined, and it should be properly exposed. 
One must keep in mind, in selecting film- 
strips, that in recent years, the variety 
of subjects has increased so greatly that 
the quality of production has not, in all 
cases, kept pace. It is also true, how- 
ever, that in other cases the quality of 
production has improved so greatly that 
it has been breathtaking. 

5) It is impossible to state how much 
time should be used with each filmstrip. 


NEWARK USES FILMSTRIPS 


® Circulation statistics of the Audio-Vis- 
ual Center of the Newark Board of Edu- 
cation reveal a ten-fold increase in the 
use of filmstrips by the teachers of this 
city in a ten-vear period. A growth from 
a scant 200 strips charged to teachers in 
1940 during a single month to over 2000 
during the average month in 1950 is the 
record in the case. In addition, almost 
all of the 70 schools in the city have 
started a basic library of filmstrips in the 
individual school, so that the actual utili- 
zation is much greater. It is, of course, 
true that all audio-visual materials dis- 
tributed by the Center are reaching an 
ever-widening audience, but this rise in 
film-strip popularity is unique. 

Our staff attributes this development 
chiefly to the improved quality of the 
product, making it an effective, flexible 
and interesting medium. Freed from a 
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tedious manuscript, the filmstrip ean be 
used with much more ease. Higher ar- 
tistic standards for strips have resulted 
in improved photographie quality and the 
restrained use of color. Accompanying 
records which give us the sound filmstrip 
are acceptable in many instances, al- 
though the silent filmstrip makes it pos- 
sible for the instructor to fit the material 
more nearly to the needs of the group. 
Too, the low cost of the filmstrip is a 
boon to the school with a limited budget 
for audio-visual materials. Finally, the 
increased production of filmstrips has 
given us an abundant reservoir of sound 
teaching tools on which competent teach- 
ers may draw for the improvement of 
instruction EDWARD T. SCHOFIELD, 
Supervisor, Dept. of Libraries, Visual 
Aids and Radio, Board of Education, 
Newark, N. J. 


because the purposes for using and the 
make-up of the class will vary. How- 
ever, the tendency has been to use the 
filmstrip too hurriedly. Effective utili- 
zation may mean using only a few frames 
at a time; sometimes it is possible to use 
but two or three frames selected from 
the whole filmstrip. The filmstrip pro- 
jector is designed to “back-up.” This 
“backing-up” procedure should be used 
more often in the classroom than it is. 
One may “back-up” and “go ahead” as 
rapidly or as slowly as the progress of 
the class will permit. A frame may be 
stopped at any time for class discussion. 
It may be necessary to “back-up” to an- 
other frame to substantiate a point made 
in the discussion. A question raised in 
the filmstrip may require an immediate 
search in references sources such as 
books, picture files, or ete. 

6) In too many classes, audio-visual 
materials of instruction are accepted pas- 
sively with no opportunity for class par- 
ticipation. In using filmstrips, great op- 
portunity for class participation is pos- 
sible. The eqfipment is simple, so that 
students may set up and operate it; 
students may also do the narration. A 
group may “preview” or “review” a cer- 
tain filmstrip in a corner of the class- 
room while the rest of the e¢lass is in- 
volved in another activity. It is possible 
for groups to have a part in selecting 
filmstrips for purchase. By so doing, 
greater interest is aroused. All this, of 
course, is done under the guidance of 
the classroom teacher. 

Generally speaking, remarkable pro- 
gress has been made in the past few years 
in the extensive and effective use of film- 
strips. Yet, it is also true that much 
greater improvement can be made in the 
utilization of these materials. If one 
develops a good technique for the use of 
filmstrips, one should be able also to use 
with greater facility any of the other 
audio-visual materials of instruction. 
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FILMSTRIP GUIDE—The 1950 edi- 
tion, newly released, contains informa- 
tion on 3,000 filmstrips which are de- 
scribed, indexed and classified by the 
Dewey Decimal Classification and is a 
3-year volume covering the period Janu- 
ary, 1947, to June, 1950. Subscription is 
$3 a year, including basie volume and 9 
monthly supplements (which add ap- 
proximately 100 new filmstrips each 
month) from The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 950 University ave., New York 52. 


CURRENT AFFAIRS—A new eata- 
log of filmstrips on subjects related to 
eontemporary history, for junior and 
senior high school social studies classes, 
is available on request from Current Af- 
fairs Films, 18 East 41st St., N. Y. 17. 


SELECTED LIST OF HUMAN RE- 
LATIONS FILMS, 15¢ from Film Divi- 
sion, American Jewish Committee, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, suggests suit- 
able reels for programs on democracy, 
inter-group relations, problems in eduea- 
tion, fascism, the UN, and mental health. 
Nanette Atlas’ introduction has 
good tips on programming. 


some 


Edited by 


RECENT HEALTH FILMS—Published 
by The Educational Film Library As- 
sociation, Suite 1000, 1600 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. 78pp., price $1.00. 
There ought to be more film catalogs 

like this useful new booklet compiled by 

Emily Jones. It lists 235 16mm motion 

pictures which have been produced since 

EFLA published the Health Film Catalog 

in 1947. In addition to a paragraph de- 

seribing the content of each film, there is, 
in the ease of pictures for which EFLA 
ecards have been issued, a brief critical 
comment and an indication of the proper 
age levels for which the film is suited. 

The purchase price and main distributor 

is given, and as a particularly helpful 

feature, with each film there is a list of 
libraries in various parts of the country 
that have prints, so that the catalog user 
can quickly locate the nearest rental or 
loan source. 

Copies of the earlier Health Films Cat- 
alog are still available from EFLA at 
$1.00 each. 


STERLING FILMS, 316 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, lists 100 titles in its 
new catalog of films for home and edu- 
cational use. 


D. D. LIVINGSTON 


INDEX TO SELECTED FILM LISTS 
—Compiled by Jessie B. Kitching and 
Emily S. Jones. Published by The 
Educational Film Library Association, 
Suite 1000, 1600 Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y. 44 pp., price $1.00. 

This well-prepared bibliography will 
be of help to many in their search for 
films on special topics, for program notes, 
ete. It tells whether the films are merely 
listed or covered at length, and whether 
the notes are critical or uncritical. Sources 
are given for each although some are 
now out of print and available only 
through libraries that may have pre- 
served them. 


FREE SLIDEFILMS—*The Eduea- 
tors Guide to Free Slidefilms,” second 
annual edition, is published at $3.00 by 
Edueators Progress Service, Randolph, 
Wis. It lists titles and sourees for ob- 
taining filmstrips on free loan, mostly 
commercial and Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority releases. 


THE EARTH AND ITS PEOPLE 
series of 36 films has now been completed, 
and a descriptive catalog has been issued 
by United World Films, 1445 Park Ave., 
New York 29. 


symbols. 


2821 E. Grand Bivd., Detroit 11, Michigan 


These Successful New Slidefilms 
Hold Interest, 
Help Get Understanding 


The basic concepts are presented in full color. They 
are carefully organized to develop understanding. 
They progress from real life situations to abstract 


1. Fractional Parts of a Whole 

2. Fractional Parts of Groups 

3. Fractional Parts of a Whole and Groups 

4. Non-unit Fractions of a Whole and Groups 
5. Comparing Fractions 


| 10 Lighted Pictures 


COMPLETE SERIES OF FIVE SLIDEFILMS $19.50 
PLUS MAILING. ORDER NOW! 


JAM HANDY 


FRACTIONS” 
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LAND OF THE FREE (six strips, sound and color) is 
“dedicated to a better knowledge of our economic 


and political philosophy.” (Ross Roy, Inc., Detroit.) 


® One of this country’s large industrial 
companies uses 18,000 sound slidefilms 
per month to train and keep up to date 
62,000 of its employees in the many areas 
of its operations. 


The Sound Slidefilm Guide* lists 800 
titles of subjects available for slidefilm 
projection varying from aviation to zool- 
ogy. Some are available for sale, others 
are obtainable on free loan. Sources are 
all sorts of industries and organizations. 

Among these are some excellent sub- 
jects for school use. An acceptable and 
useful set, for example, is the Jam Handy 
series on Teacher Training. Many safety 
education presentations of all types—par- 
ticularly those sponsored by the National 
Safety Council—are of unquestionable 
value for the classroom. The list is par- 
ticularly strong in the field of distributive 
and consumer education; and the story of 
free enterprise in America, as told in the 
Ross-Roy series, LAND OF THE FREE is 
both timely and much needed. 

An analysis of 428 titles from over 53 
sources, listed in the Second Annual Edi- 
tion of the Educators Guide to Free Slide- 
films reveals a wealth of free offerings in 
the fields of applied arts, fine arts, health 
education, language arts, science, school 
studies: in 15 special areas, in short, 
which will meet the requirements of any 
individual teacher. 


Yet sound slidefilms are only just be- 


* Available from Operadio Manufacturing Com- 
pany of St. Charles, Ill. 
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The 
SOUND 


By DR. IRENE CYPHER 


Dept. of Communications 
New York University 


DEFENSIVE DRIVING is another important school as 
well as adult Safety Council, 
icago. 


ginning to be used to any extent in aca- 
demic education. .. . 

To the average classroom teacher a 
sound slidefilm is a filmstrip with a 
recorded commentary on a dise. It ean 
also be defined, however, as a projected 
still picture accompanied by a recorded 
commentary or other sound effects: with 
the still picture in the form of filmstrips, 
or in some eases of slides. The recording 
can be on wire or tape as well as a 
phonograph dise, or can be a radio tran- 
seription. 

Often referred to as simply a sound 
filmstrip, this: type of audio-visual aid 
is more generally known—especially in 
industry where it is most used—as a 
slidefilm. By either name it should not 
be confused with the silent filmstrip in 
the methods of its use, any more than 
the filmstrip in concept and utilization 
should be compared to and confused with 
the motion picture. The sound slidefilm’s 
purpose is to make available to the 
teacher, or any other user, definite com- 
mentary to explain a_ still picture 
presentation: especially in eases where 
explanation is actually dependent on 
sound effects as in musie subjects, or, 


left: BEGINNING TENNIS, in the Beginning Sports 
ies effectively combines direct action and animation 
drawing. (Athletic Institute, Chicago.) . . . Right: TIL 
EULENSPIEGEL is the story of Richard Strauss in the 
Phonoscope series on music appreciation. (Operadio 
ing Co., St. Charles, Ill.) 


MOVING AHEAD WITH MUSIC (American Music Con- 


ference, Chicago) presents the value music as a 
unifying cultural force. (Sound, and color.) 


for example, in study of birds and their 
calls, animals and their distinguishing 
sounds. The sound slidefilm ean also pre- 
serve for posterity the historic voice as 
well as face. In the same way as the 
motion picture it is also suitable for 
presentation of such subjects as depend 
for authority or verity on the personal 
comment; or for teaching purposes on 
diction, enunciation, pronunciation of 
the foreign language, or personalized 
dramatic presentation in any tongue. 

It is also possible with the sight-and- 
sound combination of the slidefilm, to get 
over in a short space of time, a consid- 
erable mass of information when neces- 
sary or desirable; and this sight-and- 
sound combination is available at a cost 
comparatively much smaller than that of 
the motion picture. 


Special equipment is available for pro- 
jection of the sound slidefilm: there are 
on the market some six makes of projec- 
tor in varying price range from about 
$120 to $250. It is not necessary, how- 
ever, to have a specially built type of pro- 
jector, in order to make use of sound slide- 
films (or sound filmstrips, if you prefer). 
Equipment already available in the large 
proportion of schools is perfectly ade- 
quate to put on a good slidefilm presen- 
tation. 

All that is needed, actually, is a stand- 
ard filmstrip projector, and a transerip- 
tion player. Most of the records are 
33-1/3 rpm like the radio transcription, 


(Continued on Page 12) 


She taunts him with 
mimicries of his own 
words. 
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SOUND SLIDEFILMS 


(Continued from page 11) 


and playable in exactly the same manner. 
Some are 78 rpm and are played like any - 
standard phonograph record. The film- 
strip projector is loaded with the film 
as for any filmstrip. The record is started 
as on your home phonograph. A signal 
(bell, light gong, or castanet )—audible 
to the operator but not disturbing to the 
onlooker—is usually recorded in the con- 
tinuity of the record. The content of the 
slidefilm record is usually commentary 
concerning the picture, or musical effects 
easily identified with it. In a few cases 
where the record has no audible signal, a 
seript is provided which the operator can 
use for cuing. 
Operating procedure, simply stated, is 
as follows: 
1) Set up a filmstrip projector and 
a sereen 
2) Load the filmstrip into the pro- 
jector in the usual manner 
3) Set up a transcription player or 
phonograph, and place the record on 
the turntable in readiness 


Where 


MAN IN THE 20th CENTURY 


DO WE STAND? 
ARE WE GOING? 


FORUM S 
369 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


NEW FILMS ABOUT CHINA 


@ PEKING—MARCO POLO’S WONDER 
@ TIENTSIN—GATEWAY TO NORTH CHINA 
@ NANKING—THE SOUTHERN CAPITAL 


NEW CATALOG AVAILABLE 


for 


information: 


CHINA FILM 

ENTERPRISES 

OF AMERICA 
Dept. FN 


11 W. 42nd St. 
N. Y. 18, N.Y. 
BR 9-7727 


+) Turn on the amplifier and allow 
it to warm up 

5) Switeh on 
focus 

6) If you have used a focus, then 
turn to your title when you turn on the 
phonograph motor 

7) Set the needle onto the record 
and, when you hear the first cut signal, 
advance the film one frame 

8) Continue advancing to the end 
of the record: either by signal or, if 
you are cueing from the script, advance 
as it indicates 

9) At the end of the record, turn otf 
the phonograph motor and amplifier 

10) Turn off the projector in the 
usual way. 

Some slidefilms, it should be noted, 
contain a silent section at the end for 
testing or review purposes. In such ease, 
use as in the manner of a_ standard 
(silent) filmstrip. 

Self-contained special equipment com- 
bines the filmstrip projector and record 
player; the great advantage of the com- 
bination being simultaneous purchase ot 
the two pieces of equipment, to begin 
with; and the fact that it becomes port- 
able as one neat unit occupying a great 


the projector, and 


Functions of an Audio- 
Visual Department 


® The several functions of an audio- 
visual department were outlined by 
the Audio-Visual Directors of Ohio 
at a recent meeting as follows: 

1. Evaluation ot materials 
equipment, 

2. Selection and procurement of 
materials and equipment. 

3. Local production of instrue- 
tional materials. 

4. Classification of materials and 
equipment, 

5. Correlation with other instrue- 
tional materials and with the eur- 
rieulum. 

6. In-service education, which in- 
cludes promotion and utilization of 
audio-visual materials. 

7. Research. 

8. Furnishing consultant services 
for school staff as well.as com- 
munity. 

9. Working with the public rela- 
tions program. 

10. Evaluating audio-visual pro- 
grams. 

This recently organized group 
plans a spring meeting in Cleveland 
with Leslie Frye of the Cleveland 
schools acting as program director. 
— From SCHOOL AND COL- 
LEGE MANAGEMENT. 


and 
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deal less space than two of a separate 
nature. Sizes of special equipment vary 
from the small unit comparable with a 
portable typewriter (weight, approxi- 
mately 18 pounds), to the larger outfits 
which contain additional features, more 
light and sound, and are the size of a 
hatbox (weight, from 30 to 50 pounds). 
These larger outfits are also capable of 
functioning as public address systems, 
three-speed phonographs, and silent film- 
strip projectors. Many contain their own 
sereens too, for the use of small group 
audiences of six to eight people. Some 
of the larger models also take slides and 
double frame filmstrips. It is no doubt 
by reason of its versatility that the 
larger model is the most popular type for 
school use. 

Handling, and storing, are the same as 
for the filmstrips and records which most 
schools are already using. Shipment of 
sound slidefilms is in special boxes ac- 
commodating both the record and the 
strip, or slides. Storage can be affected 
in these boxes, if desired; or the record 
and strip can be separately filed. 

A prominent operator — Prof, L. C. 
Larson, Dir. of the Visual Aids Center 
at Indiana University — has gone so far 
as to state it as his opinion, that the 
future of audio-visual in the school rests 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN SUPERVISION (24 “we is 
also suitable for vocational courses. (D'stributor, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., N. Y.) 


on the basis of the projected still picture 
plus recorded sound. He bases this 
opinion on two factors: sound slidefilm, 
like the sound motion picture, supple-, 
ments the work of the teacher by adding 
authentic sound and authoritative com- 
mentary during the presentation; sound 
slidefilm, like filmstrip, because of its low 
purchase cost, can be kept available in 
the classroom for use at the time the 
curriculum ealls for it. 

Sound slidefilm, therefore, should be 
regarded as a distinet medium, collateral 
with the sound motion picture and the 
silent filmstrip. Representing some of the 
strengths of both, it can, if properly 
utilized, contribute a great deal to edu- 
cation and should be given due considera- 
tion as an audio-visual aid, 
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CURRENT AFFAIRS FILMSTRIPS 


. .. as told to the editor of Film News by Morton Schindel who was instrumental in organizing this unique 
project and continues intent on extending its benefits. An M.A. of Teachers College in Visual Education, 
Mr. Schindel’s experience includes both business and production management with Teaching Films. For 
the past several years, as Key Productions Inc., he has been independently producing films and filmstrips. 


= The problem of securing useful visual aids on subjects 
related to current affairs has been with us for a long time. 
Schools have been reluctant to allocate funds for materials that 
are likely to become dated within a few years. Producers, in 
their turn—requiring several years to recapture production 
costs from sales to schools—have steered clear of subjects of 
a timely nature. 

Back in February 1948, in a hotel room in Atlantie City 
during a National Education Association Convention, a group 
of far-sighted visual education directors was discussing this 
problem with a New York producer, Morton Schindel of Key 
Productions. During the course of the discussion someone re- 
marked that the daily newspaper was really the most widely 
used “material” in the current events curriculum. The ques- 
tion then naturally arose: Why could not the newspaper’s 
cooperation be secured to help defray the costs of a current 
affairs film program? After all, current affairs is the news- 
paper’s bailiwick. Furthermore, this would be an opportunity 
for translating the ideal of school-community cooperation into 
practical terms. 

On the basis of enthusiastic reaction to this idea, Mr. 
Schindel called into conference Dr. A. C. Stenius of Wayne 
University, Dr. William H. Hartley of Maryland State Teach- 
ers College, and Miss Rita Hochheimer, Assistant Director of 
Visual Instruction for New York City’s schools. 

First joint action of these educators was to draw up a 
list of titles believed to be most immediately needed. Dr. Stenius 
meanwhile succeeded in interesting the Detroit Times, and 
production was inaugurated for this newspaper at the College 
of Education, Wayne University, in Detroit. Predicated on the 
sueeess of the Detroit program, steps were taken to make it 
available to schodls on a national seale, but through local 
newspaper sponsorship. 

Over 1500 schools in Metropolitan New York and Greater 
Chicago, in Cleveland, Detroit, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Albany, 
El Paso, Macon, Baltimore and in Hartford now use the film- 
strips of the Current Arrarrs Series, made available to them 
free of charge by newspapers. In addition to the Detroit Times, 
‘already mentioned, other dailies now subscribing are: the New 
York Journal-American (second entrant); the Chicago Sun- 


ws and Plaures ‘travel 


‘of miles editorial offices. 
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<= worker averages $2200 yearly. 


Times, the Hartford Times, Cleveland Plain Dealer, Pittsburgh 
Press, Oakland Post-Inquirer, Buffalo News, and Baltimore Sun. 

Production continues to be effected through the Audio-Visual 
Materials Consultation Bureau of Wayne University.* Service 
and developmental activities, headed by Morton Schindel, are 
the responsibility of Current Affairs Films, at 18 East 41st 
Street, in New York City. 

Initially, the filmstrips in the series are purchased by the 
newspapers from Current Affairs Films, then presented as an 
outright gift to school libraries in their respective communities. 
The program is thus distinctive in having both a national and 
a local flavor. Its most remarkable feature, however, would 
seem to be its acceptability: not simply to the school system 
and the individual teacher, but to the overall group of its 
sponsors, representing all shades of editorial opinion. Much 
credit is due the newspapers for waiving editorial prerogatives 
and accepting these filmstrips on the basis of their fitness for 
fulfilment of curriculum needs. Credit is likewise due to those 
who must steer between Seylla and Charybdis in the creation 
of the material itself. 

It is the aim of those in charge of this project to extend dis- 
tribution through newspapers so that its advantages may be 
available to all schools anywhere. In the meanwhile, and to 
satisfy expressed demand in many communities where there 
is not as yet a newspaper sponsor, arrangements have been 
made to sell it at a nominal rate, directly to such schools as 
want it on this basis. 

Current Affairs filmstrips—released one each month, October 
through May—are as follows: THE UNITED NATIONS aT WorK; 
THE MARSHALL PLAN FOR EUROPEAN RECOVERY; STATEHOOD 
FoR HAwAtll; PLANNING Our CitTIES; GETTING THE WORLD’S 
News; InpustriaL Harmony TuHrovuGH L-M-C; Crime — 
EveryBopy’s ProspLEM; HousinG ror ALL; Topay’s FARMER; 
Our Nations’s Inventory; THe Stock ExXxcHANGE: It’s 
NATURE AND Function (Part I), How It Operates (Part 
II); Our Natton’s Hearn. The first eight were released in 
the 1949-50 school year, the balance are on the 1950-51 list. 
Also on this list are PENSIONS FoR ALL, and TAxaTTon — 
Your Crr’s Bupéer. 


* See Page 8 
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PREVIEWS 
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Good filmstrips are excellent teach- 
ing aids. 

... Filmstrips are only good as teach- 
ing aids if the component frames 
or pictures are good in terms of 
composition and photography. 

...If title explanations are included 
on the pictures they must be short 
and in clear, readable type. 


As in the case of any other visual 
aid no filmstrip, in and of itself alone, 
performs the task of teaching. Its 
effectiveness depends to a large ex- 
tent upon the technique by which the 
teacher incorporates it into the lesson 
and makes it a part of the pupils’ 
learning experience. 


® The aim of this column is to bring to 
your attention each month those film- 
strips which we have previewed and feel 
should be recommended for classroom 
utilization. In previewing we have tried 
to keep in mind the following as a “yard- 
stick” for judgment: 

(a) Relevancy of subject content to 
curriculum and pupil needs; (b) Quality 
of photography, whether black and white 
or color; (c) Legibility of captions; (d) 
Over-all editing-presentation or arrange- 
ment of the complete filmstrip. It is on 
the basis of these points that we all have 
a right to demand the best that ean pos- 
sibly be secured from the producers. 
After that, the teacher’s technique of util- 
izing the filmstrip will determine to a 
large extent its effectiveness with the 
pupils. 

af 

® BRITISH INFORMATION SERV- 
ICE, (30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City 20) has many filmstrips, as we have 
frequently indicated. Teachers of social 
studies and adult education groups will 
find the following useful in studying the 
role of the British empire in world af- 
fairs: CENTURY OF PROGRESS IN RaIL 
TRANSPORT, THE LONDONER GOES HOME 
(transportation), InrropucinG 
AND BorNEO, THE CARIBBEAN COLONIES, 
HonGKONG, Crry, 
(all black and white). Filmstrips such as 
these are helpful in that they give us 
many details of life in these areas. It is 
to be regretted that other governments 
have not given us similar picture records 
of life and customs in their countries. 
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® THE FEDERAL SECURITY AGEN- 
CY (Public Health Service, Atlanta, 
Ga.) provides us with a new sound film 
strip (b. & w.) entitled Home Sarety 
AND Heattu Depts. This deals with the 
problem which has become one of the 
greatest public health hazards—home ac- 
eidents. Statistics of the National Safety 
Council are presented and interpreted 
visually; and a plea is made for an appli- 
eation of good old common sense and 
care to prevent these occurrences in the 
home. This strip is recommended for use 
with adult groups, as well as classes in 
safety education and home economies. 

* 

® EYE GATE HOUSE (330 West 42 
St., N. Y. C. 18). This month gives us 
Work anp With Numpers. This 
series of 9 strips in color is planned to 
help the child gain a concept of numbers. 
One to ten are included in the study and 
the presentation is such that the child 
should be able to transfer what he has 
learned in the classroom to experiences 
at home and in his daily life. The colors 
are clear and the story-picture simple, 
and well arranged. 


(Upper) THE LONDONER GOES HOME, via the vast 
organization of the London Transport Executive 


(Lower) A Singapore harbor scene from INTRODU- 


por 
CING MALAYA AND BORNEO 


By DR. IRENE CYPHER 


Administrative Officer, Film Library, 
Assistant Professor, Dept. of 
Communications, New York University 


® JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION 
(2821 East Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich.) 
offers HeattH ADVENTURES and ANIMAL 
STORIES, two series in color. The HEALTH 
SERIES deals with Your HEART AND 
Lunes, TEETH, NOSE AND THROAT, Ears, 
Skin, Eyes, BoNES anp Muscies, Foop 
AND DiGesTIion, SLEEP AND Rest. The 
facts are presented in a very orderly, logi- 
eal fashion and as we viewed the strips 
it seemed to us that a teacher might well 
follow the pictorial story in planning her 
own lessons. All relevant details are in- 
cluded, and pictures and text are well 
chosen. 

Teachers of the primary grades will 
find the ANIMAL SERIES very pleasing. 
Tue Lazy Bear Cus, Hoppy THE Rassir, 
THE Racoon, and Mrs. CackLes Be- 
COMES A CITIZEN will delight pupils in 
the lower grades. They may be used for 
reading lessons, or as picture background 
materials for the story hour. 

* 

®# CURRICULUM FILM (4117 Crescent, 
Long Island City, N. Y.) offers a rather 
unique new series devoted to life and 
peoples in the Mediterranean area. 
GREECE YESTERDAY AND TopAy (ten 
strips in color), covers life in that coun- 
try from ancient days to modern, and 
includes much material on village living, 
on weaving, farming, seafaring, as well 
as examples of ancient ruins and art 
treasures. The second set in the series 
consists of three (color) strips on LIFE 
ty Hor Dry Countries and six (also 
color) on LIFE IN THE EASTERN MEDITER- 
RANEAN. In these we see contrasted the 
mode of living in desert, river valley 
and mountain sections; life in Israel, 
Egypt, and in Arab villages is pictured 
for us. These are good to include for 
use with that ever-reeurring portion of 
the curriculum known usually as How 
Others Live. 


* * * 
® WAYNE UNIVERSITY AUDIO- 
VISUAL CONSULTATION BUREAU 


(Detroit, Mich.) is constantly adding to 
its list of excellent filmstrip offerings. 
Boarps At Work (black and 
white) is a very good presentation of the 
arguments in favor of well arranged bul- 
letin boards as visual aids. It is also 
a good strip to use with teacher training 
and “methods” classes. 
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IMPERIAL RoME includes material good 
for social studies, history and art classes 
as well as for the Latin student. We 
found the color very appealing, but rec- 
ommend both the color and the b. and w. 
editions for quality of presentation and 
factual content. 

CADILLAC’S VILLAGE (b. and w.) gives 
us the founding of Detroit, told as a 
story about a boy living in the fort at 
that time. It was produced in collabora- 
tion with the Detroit Historical Society 
and is planned primarily for use in the 
middle elementary grades. It is a good 
strip to include for any lessons dealing 
with the historical development of our 
country. 

* *® 

® YOUNG AMERICA FILMS (18 East 
41st St., N.Y.C. 17) has a goodly number 
of current offerings, all of which we feel 
should be called to your attention: 
Propucts AND INpbuSTRIES (a two set 
series in black and white) is of particular 
interest for elementary and high school 
geography, social studies and science. 
Series I covers Corron, Coat, CoppEr, 
Ruspsper, ALUMINUM, IRON AND STEEL. 
Set II deals with PLastics, GuAss, PAPER, 
OL, COFFEE, SuGAR. These strips pro- 
vide a good pictorial survey of the basic 
products and industries of the U. S. 


And the shy littl 
fee good that she rolled in the ; 
*This is the very 
she said. 


THE GotpEN Boox Series is a set of 
8 strips (color) for the nursery, kinder- 
garten and primary grades. Stories 
about THe Happy Man, Bia Brown 
Bear, Busy TruMy give good material 
for language arts and reading readiness. 
Our Puppy appealed to us particularly. 
Color is good, titles short, and the pic- 
tures well suited to this age group. 

CHILDREN OF EARLY AMERICA (Sets 2 
and 3, 6 strips each, in eolor) provides 
a series of stories developed around his- 
torical personages and events. Titles in- 
clude among others, PLymMouTH 
Parroon’s Girt, OrEGON Trait, Tow- 
PATH Boy, New Fort at CHEKAGOU. 
Filmstrips of this type provide story in- 
terest around which to build further 
study. It is also our feeling that they 
lead pupils to go to the library and se- 
leet books which may contain similar 
reading material. 
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THE LipRARY SERIES provides us with 
information about THe Dewry Decimal 
System, THe Dictionary, THE Encyco- 
PEDIA, THE Book AND Carp CATALOG. 
Students in the upper elementary, also 
junior and senior high school will find 
these very helpful for their work in Eng- 
lish and Library Science. This subject 
matter is an example of material which 
seems much better and more useful when 
presented in filmstrip form than in mo- 
tion picture. 


New Yorkers pulling down the statue of George Ill. 


from THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
ing, by William Walcutt.) 


A scene (Paint- 


= LIFE FILMSTRIPS (9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N.Y.C.) adds to its list this month 
the color filmstrip AMERICAN REvoLUTION. 
Accompanied by the usual ample lecture 
notes, this strip brings to the history and 
social studies teacher a good visual rec- 
ord of places and persons connected 
closely with the War for Independence. 
Pictures and Notes deal with the place 
of the war in relation to other issues of 
the 18th Century. Three frames are 
devoted to detail-sections of Trumbull’s 
famous painting of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, and should 
prove interesting to use in connection 
with discussions of personalities of the 
period. Many of the pictures are repro- 
ductions of paintings and engravings not 
too easily accessible except when ineluded 
in books. It seems good to have them 
made available for projection purposes. 
Students are more apt to discuss details 
of pictorial material of this type when 
it is viewed on the projection sereen than 
when it is included between the pages of 
a history textbook. 


The 
Little Golden Book 


FILMSTRIPS ... 


¢ The same beautiful pictures 
¢ The same exciting stories 
© The same brilliant colors 


These well known, well loved Little 
Golden Books, now in filmstrip form — 
exclusive with Young America Films. 


Set +1 —— now ready 
Duck and His Friends 
Happy Man and His Dump Truck 
How Big 
Our Puppy 
Little Peewee the Circus Dog 
The Little Trapper 
The Big Brown Bear 
Busy Timmy 


Price: $23.75 per set of 8 


For — Reading Readiness 
Vocabulary Building 
Story-Telling Hour 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS 


18 East 41 Street New York City 17, N. Y. 


FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS 
“OUR PETS” 


A new series of NINE FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS 
which shows typical American boys and girls in 
the younger school age group with the usual pets. 
They are designed not only to develop humane 
attitudes and love pets among the children, 
but also should serve to develop the ability to 
communicate social experiences among pupils 
the kindergarten—third year group. 


$2250 Complete 


For TRIAL Preview Set Write to FN 1 


EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. 


AUDIO VISUAL AIDS TO INSTRUCTION 
330 WEST 42nd STREET 


NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


DONT FIGHT 
COMMUNISM 


by defensive methods. Use a positive approach— 
teach Americanism! The new color filmstrip series 
THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN FLAG is a “thrill- 
ing experience in Americanism.” It comes in three 
parts—The Flag is Born—The Flag Develops—How 
to Honor and Display the Flag. The captions tell a 
complete story. Three COLOR filmstrips boxed with 
manual $11.50. 


FILMFAX PRODUCTIONS, DEPT. FN 
10 East 43 St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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From MAINTAINING CLASSROOM DISCIPLINE, 
in the “Teacher Education” (Schorling) series. 


® This year the MeGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany is a half-century old. This year also 
marks the fifth sinee this world-known 
publishing house entered the audio-visual 
field as a major producer of educational 
films and filmstrips. 

There are now several publishers en- 
gaged in translating the verbal messages 
of their textbooks into on-screen terms. 
In 1945, however, when MeGraw-Hill’s 
Text-Film Department was begun, the 
idea of correlating textbooks with films 
and filmstrips was new. It is further 
noteworthy that the MeGraw-Hill trial 
balloon was launched against the advice 
of a carefully documented publishers’ 
survey, which painted a dark picture for 
audio-visual expansion in the near future, 
warned of an already overcrowded field 
as against inadequate a.v. budgets, and 
prognosticated meager financial returns 
on capital investment. It is thus partieu- 
larly interesting, in the light of this 
survey, that over the past five years 
McGraw-Hill has spent more than $1- 
million in the production of its present 
41 motion pictures and some 100 film- 
strips. This product has been of such 
value in general as to be very good 
public relations for the company it repre- 
sents. At the same time, the Text-Film 
Department has established an enviable 
self-sustained place for itself in the 
audio-visual field. 

McGraw-Hill’s suecess in the face of 
advice to the contrary is due, in the 
first place, to certain special resoures of 
its own upon which it could build with 
some confidence. Definitely the largest 
publisher in the world of technical books, 
it is probably the largest also in the 
college textbook field. Engaging in some 
serious pre-production spadework of its 
own, the company initially took a kind 
of public opinion poll of college instrue- 
tors and administrators already on its 
lists, to determine whether they wanted 
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Audio is spelled 


visual materials and, if so, just what 
form these should take. Thus Text-Films 
had a fairly accurate indication of the 
sales potential of possible product before 
production was undertaken. It was also 
largely on the basis of this poll that 
McGraw-Hill became the first publishing 
house to do a program of films and film- 
strips correlated with specific textbooks, 
and offering an interesting teaching unit 
in accordance with the most advanced 
theories of audio-visual instruction . 

Out of a total of 9 series already pro- 
duced, 8 have correlated filmstrips. Out 
of the 50 motion pictures now in produe- 
tion for 1951 release, 35 will have supple- 
mentary strips. In no small measure this 
parallel, up-to-the-minute development is 
also traceable to the initiator and present 
head of the Text-Film Department, Al 
Rosenberg, who—before he sold the idea 
of this Department to MeGraw-Hill—had 
produced successful instructional and 
training films and filmstrips for the U.S. 
Office of Education where the program 
was one of correlating. 

Including business editions and trade 
books, McGraw-Hill issues more than 300 
titles in a year. Which of these shall 
receive screen treatment is determined 
by consultation. Programs are planned 
by an Editorial Committee consisting of 
the college or school editors concerned 
with the field, together with the head of 
the Text-Film Department. Once the 
project is started, the author of the book 
chosen for visualization is brought in 
early as technical adviser. Actual produc- 
tion is let out to producers chosen for 
particular aptitudes or experience (Car- 
avel for human relations, Pathescope for 
technical films, ete.). The producer is 
given a great deal of leeway in his devel- 
opment of the subject in hand, but under 
conditions of close cooperation and con- 
stant check for accuracy and curriculum 
fitness. Subjects treated are those for 
which a need has been ascertained, and 
there is conscious effort to go into fields 
where there have been no films; as, for 
instance, in mechanical drawing and en- 
gineering, teacher education, certain as- 
pects of industrial, ete. 

Both films and filmstrips, in correlation 
and separately, have been made in a wide 
range across virtually all the subject 


areas of the high school and college cur- 
riculum, and have included chemistry and 
physics, American government and eco- 
nomics, health, etiquette, photography, ae- 
counting, child psychology, marriage. 
Such breadth of coverage has not bene- 
fitted MeGraw-Hill alone, but has had an 
effect on the field as a whole in the way 
of enlarging it, consumer-wise. A classic 
if somewhat quixotic example is that of 
the purchase by a mortician’s school in 
Pittsburgh of the film Bopy CARE AND 
GROOMING; and by the warden of a Utah 
prison of STEPPING OUT, one of the Eti- 
quette series filmstrips. 

Future plans call for release during 
the school year 1950-51 of 35 motion pie- 
tures on an ever-widening spread of sub- 
jects. First of these new releases will be 
five CH1LD DEVELOPMENT films, correlated 
with Dr. Elizabeth Hurlock’s book of the 
same name. These films are probably 
unique of their kind, in that their concern 
is with the physical, mental, social and 
emotional patterns of normal children. 
There has long been a demand on the 
part of parents and educators alike for 
material on the “ordinary” youngster, 
what phases it will naturally pass 
through, and how it can be helped in each 
phase to develop its faculties to top ca- 
pacity. 

This Fall and Winter will also see the 
release of three series of particular inter- 
est to schools of business administration 
and allied fields. The announcement of a 
filmstrip series on INTRODUCTION TO BusI- 
NESS, plus two motion picture series on 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION AND MANAGE- 
MENT, also SALESMANSHIP, has aroused 
more than usual interest; for here too the 
harvest of audio-visual material has been 
very lean. Remainder of the year’s film 
list will include motion pictures or film- 
strips on counseling, interior decoration, 
marriage, psychology, dressmaking, pho- 
tography, mathematics, and business eti- 
quette. 


THIS MONTI 


SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT (16 mins.) is one of five films 
child. Documented on Elizabeth Hurlock’s book Chil 
parents as well as teachers in their job of helping chil 
filmstrip of key scenes for each picture completes the 
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eee at M-Graw-Hill 


A new phase of the Text-Film Depart- 
ment’s activities is distribution of other 
{ producers’ films, where subject matter 
and quality are complementary. Among 
these are National Film Board of Can- 
ada’s WuHo Witt Teacu Your CHILp? 
and the prize-winning FAMILY CIRCLES. 
Arrangements have also been made with 
RKO for the 16mm versions of its popu- 
lar series of 90 Tuts Is America short 
subjects, including (for early 1951 non- 
theatrical release), You CAN BEAT THE 
A-Bomp, now playing theatres. 

In wider areas outside the classroom, 
the growing film collections of public 
libraries and the increasing use of film 
in the community have provided an in- 
creasing adult audience for MeGraw- 
Hill’s “text’’ films, as well as for the 
more general titles on its lists. Although 
produced for curriculum instructional 
purposes specifically, many of these text- 
films have caught on quickly in a surpris- 
ing cross-section of groups, and this new 
and important audience has mushroomed 
in the past two years to a point where 
future production plans will be made 
with its interests as clearly focussed as 
are those of the classroom. In whatever 
area production is, however, its basic 
philosophy will be that of close correla- 
tion between visual materials and texts. 

Distribution of McGraw-Hill films and 
strips is effected through a specialist 
organization in New York City. Execu- 
tive and planning offices, in the MeGraw- 
Hill Building at 330 West 42nd St., N.Y. 
18, house a staff with diversified abilities. 
Production, sales and promotion are sep- 
arate operations, but all are closely inte- 
grated by frequent conference sessions 
where problems of all types are thrashed 
out. 

Al Rosenberg, originator of the De- 
partment and its ‘‘chief of staff,” in 
addition to competent management brings 
to bear upon his work a background of 
training and experience uniquely suited 


NTH’S COVER 


iims in McGraw-Hill Text-Films’ new series on the normal 

Child Development, they are intended to better equip 
j children to happy, well-balanced maturity. A follow-up 
s the “package.” 
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to its particular demands. By training 
and practice an aeronautical engineer 
(Carnegie Tech and N.Y.U.), Mr. Rosen- 
berg gained his “feel” for the educa- 
tional field by teaching in vocational 
schools in Baltimore, his home city. He 
so liked teaching, in fact, that he stayel 
at it for three years. Then he found him- 
self on the job of organizing, instructing 
in and running all kinds of aviation 
programs—ineluding teacher training— 
for the Civilian Pilot Training Program 
of 1938-9. At the same time he taught in 
the Baltimore school system, at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, the University of 
Baltimore, and at Johns Hopkins. It was 
when he went with the Airline War 
Training Program under the Army that 
he began to see the possibilities of visual 
materials and to encourage their use in 
the program’s 38 schools. Bob Griffin of 


THIS CHARMING COUPLE, from 
the ‘Marriage for Moderns” series. 


the Society for Visual Education wrote 
up the undertaking in the annual SVE 
magazine. Through this article, Floyde 
Brooker of the U.S. Office of Education 
and Paul Reed, then its Project Super- 
visor, ‘‘diseovered” Al Rosenberg and 
invited him to become Aviation Technical 
Adviser on the Aviation Film Production 
Program being produced by the Office of 
Education for airplane factory workers. 


That was in 1943, and Mr. Rosenberg 
has been constantly in the visual field 
since, Five years of it do not seem to 
have dulled his enthusiasm any: on the 
contrary, every day finds his active brain 
hatching bigger and more ambitious 
plans for Text-Films’ future. 


PREVIEWS: Two New Filmstrip Series 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DARK 
ROOM PROCEDURES 


Very. important! It two 
‘in the wash tray, all must 


= In a growing list of releases, Me- 
Graw-Hill Text-Films offers two series 
that continue materials already success- 
ful. PHorocrapHic DarK Room Pro- 
CEDURES continues the story of photogra- 
phy by giving us 7 strips (b. & w.) de- 
voted to QuALITY CONTROL IN NEGATIVES, 
Print Contrast, Sporrinc, Print Pres- 
ENTATION. All camera fans will weleome 
these, and serious students of photogra- 
phy classes will find them a help in “vis- 
ualizing” the techniques which make it 
possible to produce that most important 
of visual aids—a good picture. 


MANNERS Mave Easy (5 strips, b. & 
w.), deals with problems in etiquette and, 
like the first series, is based on material 
from Mary Beery’s book of the same 
name. This series takes up problems all 
teen-agers encounter: PuBLic APPEAR- 
ANCE, PerFect Party, TABLE SETTINGS, 
Away From Home, DeveLopinG SocrAL 
Maturity. Because the pictures show 
actual teen-agers of a large high school, 
they carry an air of reality, of actuality, 
and this should make the series doubly 
useful. They are particularly recom- 
mended for guidance and human rela- 


tions work. —IRENE CYPHER 
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MANNERS MADE EASY i 


CLASSROOM 


BIOLOG FILMS 


5 new releases illustrating plant... 

|... amphibian life. Using time- 
lapse ... microphotography ... anima- 
tion for increased learning. 


Write today for full information. 


International Film Bureau, Inc. 
6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 2 


HAWLEY-LORD, Inc. 


P 
HUNTING — es — FISHING 
16 mm 4 Sound 


61 W. 56th, New York City 19 
Write for free Catalogue 


CINEQUE Colorfilm LABS. 


producers of over 


50,000,000 
SLIDES & FILMSTRIPS 


First for 


yy Quality 
Service 
sy Economy 


35MM SLIDES, 
FILMSTRIPS— Bleck 


Color TRANSPARENCIES 


Duplicated * Reduced * Enlarged 


SLIDE MOUNTING 


Glass or Readymounts 


16MM MOVIE FILMS 
DUPLICATED 


SPECIALISTS IN 
QUANTITY DUPLICATIONS 


Whether your order is large or small, the 
personalized attention of Cineque experts 
guarantees its quality, accuracy. Laboratory 
capacity of over 12,000 slides or 25,000 
feet of filmstrips daily means speed and 
economy, too. 

Our modern plant is equipped with the 
‘a finest automatic processing equipment. Mas- 
ters made from photos, art, or transparen- 
cies. Art and Copywriting Service available. 

SERVING THE NATION'S LEADING 


EDUCATIONAL, COMMERCIAL AND 
GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Further Information on Request 


CINEQUE Colorfilm LABS. 


424'2 E. 89th St., New York, N.Y. 
SAcramento 2-5837 


Chicago Office: 30 W. Washington Street 
FL 6-4450 
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e Electrified Farming. General Electrict’s 
new farm film, interestingly proves that 
the modern farmer’s ‘‘best hired hand’’ 
is 78 electrical tools for barn and barn- 
yard chores. Distributed by Association 
Films, Inec., four different farms and crops 
—dairy, poultry, fruit, cattle — are ob- 
served using electrical equipment. 

Another Assoc. Films’ release is You 
and Your Attitudes, fourth and latest film 
in the popular Art of Living series. Ad- 
dress Association Films, Inc., 35 W. 45th 
St., N. Y. C. 19, or branches in Chicago, 
San Francisco, Dallas. 


m These Fish Are Yours, the first com- 
plete motion picture on freshwater game 
fish of the West, is the newest production 
of Wild Life Films Co., 6063 Sunset 
Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. Many of the un- 
usual scenes were made possible by use 
of polaroid lenses which enabled this same 
company to shoot the underwater sequences 
of beavers at work in another recent 
release, Nature’s Engineers. 


= Hunting With Bow and Arrow (18-mins.. 
color, and bow) trails world famous archer 
Andy Vane through the wilds of Tampico, 
Mexico; is full of interesting wild life. 
Narration is by radio commentator Ted 
Malone. Write Cornell Films Co., 1501 
Broadway, N. Y. C. . . . Also available 
from Cornell is The World in Color, a 
series of 13 subjects by Alberto Baldecchi 
Productions of California. First three of 
these are Rome (2-reels); Venice (2-reels) ; 
Florence (1-reel). 


m The Children and Road to Heaven are 
the initial two in a series of Swedish fea- 
tures with English sub-titles, to be dis- 
tributed by Brandon Films, Ine., 1700 
Broadway, N. Y. C. 19. 


Father Becomes Baby-Sitter! 
The fascinating lifé.ttory, of the male stickleback 
fish, and how he doubles» as a “‘mother’— 


“BIOGRAPHY OF A FISH” 


(Actually filmed under water!) 
A highly interesting, Educational Film! Belongs 
in every Film Library! 


STERLING FILMS, INC. 
316 West 57th St., New York 19 


e The Littlest Angel, léimm version of the 
beloved Christmas classic, has just been 
released in color and black and white by 
Coronet Films. Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1. 
Other new releases in color are Why We 
Respect the Law, How Honest Are You? 
Developing Your Character, Art and Life 
in Italy. Especially designed for the prim- 
ary grades with the aim of developing 
vocabulary by visually illustrating words 
used in those grades are Coronet’s Frisky, 
The Calf, Sparky, The Colt. Spotty: Story 
of a Fawn, The Little Red Hen. Child 
health is dealt with in Your Friend, the 
Doctor, Let’s Have Fewer Colds, See Bet- 
ter: Healthy Eyes, Hear Better: Healthy 
Ears. Our Basic Civil Rights is an impor- 
tant film which clearly demonstrates what 
our civil rights are and connects them to 
our daily thinking and actions. 


= Grenfell Mission and its function as a 
lifeline for northern Newfoundland out- 
post villages is now being filmed by Craw- 
ley Films Ltd. of Canada. The operation 
of the Mission’s five hospitals, four nurs- 
ing stations, boarding schools, a children’s 
home, hospital and supply ships is fully 
explained. Also coming from Crawley is 
the dramatic and courageous story of the 
laying of the 1200-mile oil pipeline — in 
spite of floods and storms — from Alberta 
to the Great Lakes. Write Crawley Films 
Ltd., 19 Fairmont St., Ottawa, Canada. 


= The Boy Samuel is a new religious film 
in color, sepia, and black and white which 
has just been released by Foundation 
Films Corp., Citizens Bank Bldg., Pasadena 
1, Cal. 


ws This is Britain, recent British Informa- 
tion Services’ release, consists of 115 short 
films — 3 to 5 mins. — which cover many 
developments in the fields of Art and 
Music, Children and Education, Food and 
Agriculture, Health and Medicine, Indus- 
try, Inventions, Ships and the Sea, Sci- 
ence, etc. Another recent BIS release, His 
Fighting Chance, is the thrilling story of 
how infantile paralysis victims can make 
a ‘‘ecome-back.’’ Commentary is by Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt and Michael Redgrave. 
Inquire British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 20. 


w Screw Drivers and Screw Jays, a high- 
ly popular Shell Oil film on highway safety, 
has been completely modernized and re- 
issued. Unique in its avoidance of the 
gory, it shows in a light, humorous vein 
some of the dangerous practices performed 
behind the wheel and afoot. Produced in 
cooperation with the National Safety 
Council, free prints are available from 
Shell Oil Co., 50 W. 50th St., N. Y. C. 20 
or 100 Bush St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Another treatment of the highway prob- 
lem, Fatal Seconds, produced by Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Co., is based on the 
tragic story of a normally cautious driver 
whose impatience led him to pass on a 
hill. Also under safety-first: — Aetna’s 
Before the Blast illustrates the steps in 
both large and small blasting, and demon- 
strates the dynamiting of stumps as well 
as hillsides. Write The Aetna Life Af- 
filiated companies of Hartford, Conn. 
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INDUSTRIAL 


By VERA FALCONER 


IS IT ADVERTISING? 


® Once upon a time the industrial film- 
strip was mainly advertising, except of 
course those made for in-company train- 
ing and similar projects. But today, like 
other “once-upon-a-times,” this also is 
mostly a fairy tale. 

Strips made by industry specifically for 
school use are increasingly excellent. Are 
they full of advertising? No. Generally 
nothing more than a eredit line—‘The 
X. Y. Zero Company Presents.” Natur- 
ally, they often show their product or 
trade mark. For instance, strips made by 
the New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad show their own trains which are 
recognizable as such. Still, were similar 
strips on railroad transportation made by 
an educational film company, somebody’s 
trains would necessarily appear. I can’t 
feel that this sort of thing is advertising, 
subtle or otherwise, even though some 
organizations have gone to great lengths 
to eut even such mention from industri- 
ally sponsored materials. 


How about accuracy of content? Since 
the subject treated in an industrial strip 
is usually one related to the company’s 
work, the content is pretty sure to be 
accurate. After all, it reflects the long 
accumulation of know-how, research and 
knowledge. This is a definite advantage 
in using an industrial strip. The com- 
pany that made it is sharing with us its 
information collected for other purposes. 

And technical quality? Here again, the 
answer is, that quality is usually of the 
best. Any company, producing a strip 
for public relations purposes, is going to 
want it to be good. Any bad technical 
features would certainly reflect upon that 
company in one way or another—it is to 
their own best interests to make a good 
job of it. 

There are several types of industrial 
strips. Perhaps it is simplest to classify 
them as: (1) how-to-do strips, (2) in- 
company or in-industry training, (3) gen- 
eral or straight public relations, and (4) 
sales strips. 

The “how-to-dos” are a well-made, most 
useful group. Industry research and ex- 
periment have boiled down methods, pre- 
senting them clearly and simply. Fine ex- 
amples of this type are those made by the 
Poultry and Egg National Board, How 
To Cook Eaes, How ro Cook TURKEY, 
How To Cook CHICKEN; by the National 
Livestock and Meat Board, How to Cook 
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Mea? With Dry Heat, How to Cook 
Mear WitH Moist Heat; Spool Cotton’s 
three on sewing in zippers; Linde Air’s 
series on oxyacetylene welding processes. 
In-ecompany or in-industry training 
strips, later released for use in schools 
are of similar nature. Generally how-to- 
do’s also, they do a fine job of breaking 
down a process and teaching it directly 
and briskly. Carboloy Company for ex- 
ample has an excellent series on carbide 
tools. And of course there is the Arm- 
strong Cork series of ease histories for 
supervisory and_ personnel _ relations 
classes (now available from McGraw-Hill 
Text-Films). This type naturally is 
mainly vocational education material. 
The straight public relations strips are 
not how-to-do’s. They range from those 
which merely outline some industry, like 
THE Story oF West Coast LUMBER, to 
educational treatments of varied subjects. 
Some are closely related to the sponsoring 
company, as is Santa Fe’s CONQUEST. 
Others are more remotely related, as are 
the many safety strips produced by in- 
surance companies, or the ones on elec- 
tricity and electronics made by General 
Electric and Westinghouse. In between 
these extremes, are strips closely based 
on the company’s work but presenting 
fundamentals excellent for teaching. Such 
are the strips in United Airlines graded 
series, from a visit to the airport to air 
age maps and meteorology. 
And the “sales” strips. . . . Naturally, 
there are some industry-produced film- 
strips which are nothing but “sales.” 


These were designed in the first place 


exactly for that purpose—sales, generally 
aimed at dealers, buyers, consumers or 
others in retail trade. If these are avail- 
able to schools, they were made so in the 
spirit of “we have it made and if you 
teachers wish to use it go ahead.” We 
must remember with such a strip that 
schools were not the audience at which it 
was aimed. This is the case with some 
of the sound filmstrips made by J. I. Case 
Company—designed for dealers, demon- 
strating sales points and tending to push 
hard. Why not? That’s what they were 
made for—to help sell. However, if we 
realize that a specifie strip was made 
primarily for advertising or sales, we may 
still find much of value in it. Take these 
Case Company strips: There is some ex- 
cellent material in them for salesmanship 
classes, and (if its advertising angle is 


FOR LECTURES 


Julien Bryan, internationally known lec- 
turer and documentary film producer, has 
recently returned 
from a’ photo- 
graphic expedition 
to Europe and is 
accepting a limited 
number of lecture 
engagements. His 
current lectures 
(with new film) 
features ENG- 
LAND and YUGO- 
SLAVIA. When in 
a community for 
a regularly sched- 
uled paid lecture, 
Mr. Bryan is happy to cooperate with 
audio-visual leaders in staging demonstra- 
tions on the effective use of films in the 
classrooms for groups of teachers, adminis- 
trators, etc. He makes no charge for this 
additional service. Because of the pressure 
of his duties as Executive Director of the 
International Film Foundation, Mr. Bryan 
can accept only a limited number of en- 
gagements. For details write . 


INTERNATIONAL 
FILM FOUNDATION, INC. 


1600 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 


pointed out) also some good stuff for 
agriculture classes and groups. 

Industry is preparing filmstrips more 
and more carefully, selecting a specific 
audience before production, instead of 
trying to make one strip to do a job in 


many different places. If the finished 
product is to be distributed primarily to 
schools, industry tries to meet school 
standards and needs. A good industrial 
firmstrip is a good classroom tool. It is 
based on well selected information, care- 
fully organized and technically well pro- 
duced. Naturally, we don’t mean to say 
that all industrial strips are good strips— 
they vary in quality and usefulness as 
much as strips produced by anyone else. 

The filmstrip did not for some time 
truly interest industry as a public rela- 
tions medium, except as a by-product. 
Recently it has become increasingly of 
interest for several reasons. First, schools 
have been using more filmstrips. Second, 
and frankly, the filmstrip being cheaper 
to produce than a motion picture fits into 
eut budgets more easily. Third, examples 
of good filmstrips have proved to indus- 
try that this a medium in its own right 
and not a poor-man’s movie; and that, 
if properly produced, the filmstrip is 
definitely effective for both the producer 
and the user. 


VERA FALCONER, a former teacher, is Visual 
Aids Editor for Scholastic Teacher; author of the 
book Filmstrips (1948); consultant on visual aids. 
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W. Use in Program | 


INTERNATIONAL 

LADIES’ GARMENT 

WORKERS’ UNION 
[A.F.L.] 


® The American labor movement gener- 
ally has until recent years painfully 
limped along far behind in the procession 
of making documentary films. The Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers alone 
claims that in the last ten years it has 
sereened its views before 173 million peo- 
ple while both the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor have merely made some 
weak initial beginnings. But let me tell 
you about our own small beginnings. 

Away back in 1934 the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, then in 
process of rebirth and rapid growth, en- 
deavored in “MarcHING ON,” to put the 
record of its past struggles into film. That 
was a long 80-minute job telling the 
Union’s history largely by sections of old 
newsreels. Other attempts in those days 
ineluded the recording of strikes and out- 
ings. First of all, the members turned 
out in numbers to make the movie and 
then, of course, came to see how they 
looked when the movie was shown. For 
the most part, these films were short-lived 
family jokes made by amateurs. 

The pamphlet The Eye Route was is- 
sued in 1938 by the ILGWU Educational 
Department to summarize the visual aids 
available in workers’ education. This de- 
seribed pictorial books and magazines, 
filmstrips, films and posters. It gave prae- 
tical advice on how to make filmstrips and 
deseribed a number of popular movies 
which also had social significance. 

A series of filmstrips was made which 
appropriately ranged from Eve in her 
figleaf to the latest dress model. A mimeo 
teacher’s text was supplied with each and, 
with filmstrip, cost only 50¢ to $1.00. The 
items in the series were: WOMEN’s WEAR 
Down THE AGES, TOOLS AND SHOPS OF 
THE GARMENT INpvustrY, and THE UNION 
OF THE GARMENT WoRKERS, the last in 
four sections entitled Union History, 
Union at Work, Union at Ptay, and 
EpUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL ACTIVITIES. 
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NO. 20 IN A SERIES TO ASCERTAIN HOW 
ORGANIZATIONS USE FILMS IN THEIR WORK 


President: David Dubinsky 


and regional offices. 


garment industry. 


Headquarters: 1710 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

Director, Educational Department and its Film Library: Mark Starr 

Founded: June, 1900. Film Library set up in 1948. 

Membership: 423,000, organized in 491 locals and 24 joint boards in 38 
states and 4 Canadian Provinces, with 21 departments, district councils 


Purpose: To maintain and improve conditions of the workers in the women’s 


Publication: Justice, with editions in English, Italian, Yiddish, Spanish and French. 


Later we made a filmstrip You anp Your 
Union for use in courses for new mem- 
bers, which utilized line drawings. 

The same need to introduce new mem- 
bers to their rights and responsibilities 
induced Local 91 to make Our Unton— 
LocaL 91, a 28-minute effort in Koda- 
chrome: still in wide use not only by 
ILGWU locals but also in other labor 
union groups in the United States and 
abroad. Prints were used by OMGUS in 
Germany. The New Zealand and Japa- 
nese labor movements have also been sup- 
plied with prints. Outsiders were sur- 
prised to see that the activities of Local 
91 had more in common with a country 
club than with the fierce class struggle, 
picket lines and broken heads usually as- 
sociated with trade unions. A secondary 
purpose of this movie was to picture the 
disastrous results expected from Taft- 
Hartley and to drive home that it was the 
absentee voter who was responsible for 
such a backward step. However, because 
there has not been any serious Mass un- 
employment since the passage of the 
Taft-Hartley Act in 1947, many of the 
items in this prize collection of legal anti- 
union gimmicks were never applied, and 
at least one provision was found to be un- 
constitutional. The movie has since been 
modified because the exaggerated fears at 
first expressed were not fulfilled. 

Meanwhile, the ILGWU Educational 
Department set up a Film Library to en- 
courage its locals to use films and to get 
projectors of their own. We have more 
competition than, say, the Textile Work- 
ers and the United Auto Workers-CIO 
because the ILG is a much older union 
and more concentrated into metropolitan 
areas. Out of every dollar of the $4-bil- 
lion spent annually on women’s clothes, 
nearly 70 cents is spent on the products 
of the New York market. Movies in a 
small town are new, but not in New York, 
Chicago, Boston, and Los Angeles. 

A modest beginning was made by the 


purchase of 30 films. The films most used 
were Wuart’s In A Dress? (U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor) and FasHion MEANS 
Bustvess. As an effort in public rela- 
tions, the latter, a March of Time produc- 
tion, was supplied free to public schools 
and adult education groups and was used 
in combination with OuR Unton—LocaL 
91, (a loeal in New York City). 

Since our small film library was set up 
in September, 1948, up to the middle of 
November, 1950, a total of 509 film show- 
ings has been made, 335 of which were 
made by our own locals. The most widely 
used film was Our Union—Locat 91 
which was used 119 times. Next in popu- 
larity was FasHIioON MEANS BUSINESS 
which deals with the origination of a new 
fashion and follows the dress through to 
the final consumer (98 showings); THE 
House I Live In, featuring Frank Si- 
natra, was used on 38 occasions; POVERTY 
IN THE VALLEY OF PLENTY, which shows 
the lockout of the DiGiorgio strikers in 
California, was shown 23 times but is now 
withdrawn; the kids’ story on the value 
of cooperation, the animated cartoon 
GooLiBAH TREE, was used 20 times; Hv- 
MAN REPRODUCTION, 16 times. 

The films in our library have been par- 
ticularly useful to show to visiting groups. 
Our Unton—Locat 91 has achieved an 
international circulation by its use in 
Germany and in Austria. Some locals, too 
isolated and small to set up classes or to 
get outside speakers, have used the films 
with success in their union meetings. 

According to our incomplete records, 
15 locals and areas have 16mm projectors 
of their own. In other instances, they are 
able to secure effective projection service 
through the projectors’ local union. 

Our teachers and educational directors 
make increasing use of movies to start 
discussions. In courses on marriage and 
parenthood, and in other courses dealing 
with the personal problems of our mem- 
bers, we have found films extremely use- 
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ful. HUMAN Repropuction, THE FEELING 
or REJECTION and other such subjects 
were used to supplement effectively the 
usual lectures. Strike meetings continue to 
thrill to the oldtime MiLuions or Us, 
made in 1935, which tells the story of how 
a would-be scab was converted to labor 
solidarity. In Michigan films were run 
daily during a strike to sustain morale. 
Special attempts have been made in other 
film programs to get a close-up on the 
problems of workers in other countries. 
The British documentaries dealing with 
war, campaigns for blood bank collections, 
civilian defense, Red Cross appeals, health 
and safety campaigns—all have been pop- 
ular in our classes and lectures. The use 
of movies is being continued and ex- 
panded as the supply of suitable and im- 
proved films increases. This year psycho- 
logical problems are being introduced by 
such features now in 16mm as DARK 
Mrrror, I KNow WHERE I’m GOING, and 
THE SUSPECT. 

The Union’s own film activity found its 
peak in the production of Wiru THESE 
Hanns, a 55-minute black and white story 
produced to celebrate the 50th birthday 
of the ILGWU. For the first time, pro- 
fessionals were employed throughout, 
from the writing of the script, acting of 
the scenes, and right to final distribution. 
As might be expected, the film had its 
premiere at the Convention of the 
ILGWU in May, 1950, at Atlantic City. 
But it has also run successfully in a 
Broadway motion picture house as well 
as in neighborhood theatres. In Pennsyl- 
vania, New England the Southern States 
it has been widely used not only by the 
ILGWU but by other union groups and 
by educational agencies. In the schools it 
is best fitted for the assembly program, 
unless it can be discussed in a subsequent 
class period. A descriptive brochure that 
also quotes comments by critics and edu- 
eators has been widely distributed. 

We have used Wirth Tuese 
successfully with foreign groups visiting 
the United States under the Marshall 
Plan. Restless youngsters, coming to union 
headquarters in school groups, cease to 
wriggle when they see the early sweat- 
shops, the Triangle Fire holocaust, and 
the way collective bargaining operates. 
Special use of the film will be made also 
in the growing field of education for 
aging adults: it opens on Brody's retire- 
ment, thanks to adequate provision for 
old age. 


Trapped in the 
Triangle fire, a 
starkly realistic 
scene from 
ILGWU‘s film, 
WITH THESE 
HANDS 


In the United States the basie sym- 
pathy is after all with the guy who makes 
good on his own and has to work for his 
living, rather than with the much-married 
offspring of the chain store or the tobacco 
company tycoon; or with the increasing 
examples of dynastic nepotism whose 
names appear in business and industry. 
Tuese HaAnps is based on recog- 
nition of that instinctive sympathy with 
the guy who makes good, without refer- 
ence to his choice of parents, and, for its 
reality, was warmly commended by many 
critics. Certainly our foreign visitors who 
have enjoyed this union story in the in- 
ternational language of pictures, have 
compared With THESE HANps favorably 
with the usual Hollywood imports. 

There is no shortage of material pro- 
vided by management for use in the 
schools. Fair play suggests that, in the 
light of approved educational traditions, 
labor should be given opportunity to be 
heard, also. Teachers should find this a 
uniquely useful film too, in that it is pos- 
sessed of many touching points with every 
division of the social studies: civies, la- 
bor problems, industrial relations, eco- 
nomics. The history instruetor can find no 
more vivid and striking presentation of 
the bad old days of the sweatshop, and 
the facts upon which the film is based are 
verifiable in. every detail. Vocational 
teachers often find their pupils infected 
by that type of snobbery that gives to 
manual work less importance and dignity 
than to mental effort. Witrn THESE 
HANps is the most effective possible anti- 


much traveled user of Esperanto . . 


Mark Starr, writer of this article, is a one-time British coal digger . . . movie fan since 1906... 
. author of five books and many pamphlets and articles 
. . . lecturer in cities as far apart as Topeka and Tokio. Add to Who’s Who list of offices i1 
labor and adult education, membership Film Council board and vice chairmanship of the U.S. 
Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange. 
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dote for such misconception. 

We have no specifie record of the num- 
ber of audiences which have seen this mo- 
tion picture in district and local cam- 
paigns. To the general public it has been 
shown 100 times in 16mm, and on six oe- 
easions in 35mm. Bookings for 16mm 
screenings are heavy, and there are sev- 
eral reservations for 35mm showings. It 
is anticipated further, that many school, 
church and adult groups will use Witt 
THESE HANps. 

Too often unions are pictured as revo- 
lutionary, subversive agencies. WITH 
THESE HANps shows the successful strug- 
gle of a union in self-education and self- 
protection against Stalinist infiltration. 
In recent years unions have also devel- 
oped extensive welfare activities: medi- 
cal examination of members in union 
clinies by specialists, holiday homes, old 
age retirement plans. With THESE 
Hanpbs for the first time does justice to 
these as it shows the life experience of its 
protagonist, for whose work worn hands 
the film is named. Yet, in the film’s final 
moments, the place of youth in making 
industrial democracy work, the rights and 
responsibilities which face boys and girls 
on the threshold of industry, are also 
effectively suggested. 

Undoubtedly, the proven, as also the 
potential effectiveness of WitH THESE 
Hanps will mean that the ILGWU will 
make a wider use of the motion picture 
medium. My NAME Is Mary Brown, a 
film, has been in part recorded and may 
be developed as a new organizational tech- 
nique. Already, tape recordings of its 
sound track have been used to good ef- 
fect in home-meetings in the South. ... 

Yes, we shall continue to use films, 
both for the sake of our own members 
and also as a more effective medium for 
public relations. We shall also try to 
make more filmstrips. 
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TWO ANONYMOUS LETTERS 
(Due Lettere Anonime) 


® Bridging the tense, hectic period in 
1943 between the Italian Armistice and 
the Allied liberation of Rome, this film 
follows a harassed group of Romans 
through the decisive days of the Italian 
underground, Clara Calamai, Andre Chee- 
chi and Otello Toso, through their taut 
performances, typify all Italians who 
lived and struggled through this ordeal, 
this precarious time when one must de- 
cide to which side he belongs. . . . It is a 
time too when one’s true colors show 
themselves. Exciting plotting against the 
nervous Germans leads to some highly 
realistic fighting between the Italian 
vilians and their “masters.” It leads also 
to the revelation that Gina—supposed 
sweetheart of Bruno, just back from the 
Russian front—has become infatuated 
with Tullio, despite his suspiciously sym- 
pathetic attitude toward the Nazis. 

Like many of the fine pictures to come 
out of Italy in the past decade, Two 
AwxonxyMous Lerrers has the lifelike real- 
ism, the same stark, documentary quality, 
that make Open City and Bicycle THIEF 
so painful yet so fascinating to watch un- 


fold. (76 Mins. ) 


JEALOUSY 
(Gelosia) 


® The opening scene of JEALOUSY is that 
of a man walking down a lonely road at 
dusk. Mysteriously he is shot and killed, 
and the wrong person is sent to prison 
for this erime. The real assailant, a 
wealthy Marchese, remains unknown. 
The Marchese’s terrible struggle with 
his dark memories drives him to confess 
his guilt to a priest, who sternly informs 


From top to bottom: JEALOUSY, soul story of a murderer... . A YANK IN ROME, lighthearted boy-meets-girl 

in historic surroundings. .. . TWO ANONYMOUS LETTERS, dramatic love story in a World War Il setting. . . . 

ELIXIR OF LOVE, comic opera based on Donizetti, featuring his music admirably sung. . . . MARCO VISCONTI, 
medieval romance. 
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FEATURE FILMS 


By KEITH DE FOLO 


him that God’s forgiveness will not be his 
until he takes the innocent man’s place in 
prison. This the Marchese will not do. 
Defiantly, he turns his back on God, re- 
moves the crucifix from his chapel, and 
becomes known to the villagers as the 
“anti-Christ.” Still his memories pursue 
him. . . . In the hope of finding his way 
back to light and health, he marries a 
lovely young woman of high integrity. 
. . « But even on their honeymoon he 
broods heavily, and suffers terrible fits of 
anger. They return to his villa, his wife 
aware that their marriage is a mockery. 
. . . The memories close in now, and the 
Marchese’s unbearable anguish drives him 
into the world of madness. 

JEALOUSY is heavy melodrama, and per- 
haps not for everyone’s taste. But few 
films have been made in which a man’s 
conscience is more keenly and profoundly 
probed. Certainly it should be of interest 
to those whose interest, professional or 
otherwise, is in the disintegration of the 
soul and intellect; and to all students of 
the drama. Raldano Lupi, Louisa Ferida 
and Elena Bareschi are the featured 
players. (82 Mins.) 


ELIXIR OF LOVE 
(L’Elisir d’Amore) 


® Based on the sparkling opera by Doni- 
zetti, this film has all the gaiety, charm 
and gusto usually associated with the best 
in Italian comic opera. 

The wellknown plot revolves around an 
old quack, Dr. Duleamara, and his “love 
potion” (actually, nothing but a bottle of 
rosy wine). After many vicissitudes the 
“doctor” and his elixir finally sueceed in 
matching the cool Adina with her spurned 
but ever ardent young suitor, Nemorino. 

Armando Faleoni with his Hugh Her- 
bert face is hilarious as the shrewd and 
capricious Dr. Duleamara. Ferruecio Tag- 
liavini sings the passionate pleas of Nemo- 
rino, and his rendition of Una Furtiva 
Lagrima beggars description. The lovely 
soprano, Margherita Carosio, sings and 
acts the frivolous Adina. (78 Mins.) 
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ROSSINI 


® Beethoven once said to Rossini, “Your 
every harmony is a cry of joy.” Certainly, 
no Italian composer ever wrote happier 
musie than Gioacchino Rossini, whose life 
and operas have been magically woven 
into this beautiful Italian film. 

Set against the lush backdrop of 19th 
Century salons, palaces, and opera houses, 
Rossini tells the story of how an im- 
petuous genius conquered a fickle age. In 
the title role, Nino Besozzi captures all 
of the composef’s roguish cynicism and 
great sensitivity and turns him into a real 
human being—so human, with his ability 
to laugh at himself as well as at others— 
that, for the rest of your life, you will 
“see” Besozzi when you think of Rossini. 
His performance is as true a work of art 
as is the composer’s musie. 

The Rossini of this film laughs, along 
with a jeering audience, during that first 
catastrophic performance of his own Bar- 
ber of Seville; exchanges quips with a 
king; or wears a fantastic, false nose and 
plays a mandolin at a Roman carnival. 
This Rossini flirts with every woman but 
loves and marries only one, the famous 
contralto, Isabella Colbran. Neither aristo- 
erat nor peasant in his tastes, he loves all 
of life and finds it in many places with 
many people. 

Musie and scenes from some of the 
composer's lesser as well as better known 
operas are presented. Several of Italy’s 
foremost opera stars are featured. The 


MARCO VISCONTI 


Here is «a medieval romance that 
abounds in slashing sword fights, tender 
love, gorgeous costumes, and dark in- 
trigue. 

The plot, which involves a great many 
characters and situations, centers around 
Marco Visconti, dashing leader of the 
Milanese militia. For twenty years Vis- 
conti has been seeking vengeance for the 
betrayal of the beautiful Linda Crivello. 
The young noblewoman, after swearing 
her faithful love to him, had married a 
rich, dissolute Count. Just as Visconti is 
about to unleash his stored-up bitterness, 
he awakens to the folly of revenge. But 
it is too late—he is mortally wounded by 
an enemy, and with his last breath he 
saves the woman he tried to destroy. 

Featured in this well-photographed 
story of 14th Century heroism are Mari- 
ella Lotti and Carlo Ninehi. (99 Mins.) 


The famous composer, Rossini, enjoyed masquerading 
at carnivals. 


part of Desdemona in Othello is sung by 
Gabriella Gatti, who has been described 
as a “miraculous instrument rather than 
a merely human voice.” There are lovely, 
sweeping passages from Moses and Queen 
Elizabeth, which are done in the best 
Italian style. Naturally, there are many 
thrilling excerpts from the Barber of 
Seville. One of the picture’s high spots is 
Taneredi Pasero’s delightful interpreta- 
tion of Don Basilio in the Barber and as 
Rosstnt surges to a close, we hear the 
triumphant melodies of William Tell, the 
last of this brilliant composer’s 20 operas. 

Unlike most film biographies of famous 
composers, the story of Rossini does not 
stop when his musie begins. Director 
Mario Bonnard has done an excellent job 
of welding together the exciting life of a 
complex character with some of the most 
glorious musie ever written. (80 Mins.) 


A YANK IN ROME 


(Soldato Italo-Americano in Italio) 


® In this boy-meets-girl comedy an Amer- 
ican soldier starts for Rome with a 7-day 
pass in his pocket but is distracted en- 
route by a beautiful blonde Italian girl, 
also bound for the capitol. Over the 
period of his leave, and against the back- 
ground of some interesting historic sites, 
the GI hotly pursues her. 

This is Italy’s first bi-lingual film, and 
it is fun listening to the switeh from 
Italian to English and back again. (There 
are also English titles to translate the 
Italian dialogue). Also on the credit side 
is the restrained acting of the lovely Val- 
entina Cortese, whom our GI in the finale 
wins. .. Leo Dale is the inherently good- 
hearted GI “wolf.” Adolpho Celi plays 
his patient American buddy. . . . Some of 
the most memorable shots in the film are 
heart-breaking glimpses of war-shattered, 
once beautiful Italian villages. (89 Mins. ) 


All of these films are Italian dialogue, with English subtitles. All were produced within the 
past three years and have only recently been made available for non-theatrical 16mm show- 
ing. For rent at $25.00 per day, apply Contemporary Films, Inc., 13 East 37th Street, N.Y.C. 16. 


NEW FILMS 
$30 ea. 


KYOTO SATURDAY 
AFTERNOON 


BING CROSBY narrates his 
solution for problems facing 
Japan and tells what some 
Americans are doing there 
to help. 


THE KID 
DOWN THE BLOCK 


DENNIS JAMES takes us 
through a Boys Town, a 
leper colony, a cooperative, 
and many other places — 
all in China, all directed by 
young Americans. 


MIRACLE OF BLUE 
CLOUD COUNTY 


A China documentary which 
tells of the twenty-year 
struggle of an American 
missioner, and of his success. 


Each film is two reels, 16mm, 
sound. Produced for the 
Maryknoll Fathers by World 
Horizon Films. These films 
represent the best buy in 
today’s market. 


Write for our 
free filmstrip catalogue. 


ORDER FROM 


THE MARYKNOLL BOOKSHELF 
Maryknoll P. O. New York 
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FEATURE 


FOREIG FILMS 


French, British, German, Japanese 


for entertainment . . . film study 
* for fund raising 
for increased learning 


Write for free list today 
International Film Bureau, Inc. 
6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 2 


Leading source of Foreign Language and docu- 
mentary feature films: 
Exclusive Distributor of The Baker's Wife, Car- 
nival in Flanders, Fame is the Spur, Rubens, etc. 
For Rental and Lease, Apply 
BRANDON FILMS, Inc., 1700 Bway., N.Y.C. 
Cl 6-4868 


Free! 


NEW EDUCATIONAL 
CATALOG 


Write Dept. FN 


STERLING FILMS, INC. 


316 WEST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 


CANADIAN FILMS 
HONORED 


® National Film Board of Canada’s CHIL- 
DREN’s Concert (see Film News, Feb. 
1950) won Honorable Mention in the an- 
nual competition for documentaries on 
science and the arts at the Venice Film 
Festival. 

In competition with 150 productions 
from other countries, three animated Ca- 
nadian Film Board productions were 
awarded prizes at the 5th international 
film festival of Salerno, Italy. All three— 
A PHANTASY, and 
Loops—were the work of Norman Me- 
Laren NFB's head of animation. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
SELECTS BRITISH FILM 


® Latest honor for Tie Worup Is Ricn, 
outstanding documentary, is its selection 
by the Library of Congress for addition 
to the archive collection of films worthy 
of preservation. 

Presentation of a print to the Library 
will be by Brandon Films (N.Y.C.), the 
American distributor of this film. The 
arrangement was made by British Infor- 
mation Services. 

Produced by the renowned documen- 
tarian Paul Rotha, THE Wortp Is Ricu 
has already been acclaimed by the Acade- 
my of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 
(U.S.A.); the British Film Academy; and 
the Boston University School of Public 
Relations. 
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Films, Filmstrips 
HELP SOLVE 
ISRAELI PROBLEMS 


® “Over 50,000 children from all over 
Europe poured into Israel last year,” Mr. 
Mordecai Hacohen, Sec. General ot the 
Institute of Public Administration in 
Israel, told the American Council on 
Audio-Visual Education in Israel at its 
recent meeting. Many came directly out 
of D.P. camps and had never slept in a 
bed or used a spoon. The problem of 
absorbing these waifs in the eulture of 
Israel is a tremendous one—spiritually, 
intellectually, and eeonomically. Mr. 
Hacohen described the great strides al- 
ready made in education, pointing out 
that today there are more schools in 
Israel than in all of the Arab States com- 
bined. **‘We desperately need all the 
audio-visual aids you can send us to help 
educate our teachers as well as our chil- 
dren,’’ he concluded. 


The audio-visual method of education 
is proving to be one of the best and 
quickest and is received everywhere in 
Israel with the keenest enthusiasm. Mr. 
Weinberg, Director of the Overseas Dept. 
of the Jewish Nat. Fund, indicated that 
the types of children’s films most ur- 
gently needed are: 1) Films showing how 
youngsters live in other parts of the 
world. 2) Legends, allegories, and fairy 
tales which would give Israel’s children 
the “world of fantasy” they had missed. 
3) Nature, landseape, and animal films, 
such as Walt Disney's recent “BEAVER 
VaLtey.” 4) Films on family life abroad 
to aid in giving these survivors of war- 
torn homes a sense of security. 5) “Tours” 
of art museums, planetariums, and other 
cultural and scientifie wonders which 
have not yet been built in Israel. 


Another big problem, Mr. Hacohen 
said, is the adequate training of person- 
nel for Civil Service. Audio-visual aids 
are of primary importance here, too. In 
the very early days of the new nation, 


® The following is an excerpt from 
a letter recently received by Mrs. 
Esther L. Berg, chairman of the 
American Council on A. V. Eduea- 
tion in Israel: 

‘*T would be glad if you could 
arrange some announcement in 
FILM NEWS of our new address, 
in order that all the a.v. people can 
put us on their mailing lists, It is: 
Ministry of Education and Culture, 
Department of Education, Oflice for 
A.V. Aids in Edueation, 3 Mount 
Sinai St., Tel Aviv, Israel.’’—F. J. 
Blumenthal, Director. 


a film was badly needed to demonstrate 
proper office procedure to Israel’s inexpe- 
rienced social servants. None being avail- 
able, professional actors were called in 
to show how to perform such routine 
duties as answering the telephone and 
interviewing a client. 

Frexcu  (Eneyelopaedia 
Britannica Films, Ine.), the story of 
three children on a farm in Brittany, 
was selected by members of ACAVET 
for immediate shipment. This is the first 
ot a series of films on “children of many 
lands’? which this Committee plans to 
send to the children of Israel. 

Other special guests were Miss Banai 
Margalit (Israel); and Mrs. Rypins of 
the National Council of Jewish Women. 
It was under the auspices of this organ- 
ization that a scholarship was granted 
last year to Mr. Meir Shapira, and equip- 
ment given him for the University. 

It was reported to the meeting that 
Mr. Fritz Blumenthal, who studied in the 
U.S. last year, has been appointed Diree- 
tor of Audio-Visual Aids to work with 
Mr. Avigal in Tel Aviv. Mr. Blumenthal 
is planning to make filmstrips on currieu- 
lar topics selected by the teachers in 
Israel. Mr. Blumenthal was a member of 
the Filmstrip Workshop course  con- 
ducted for the ACAVEL by Mr. Ober- 
wager of the United Nations. 


—Keith de Folo 
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A film about labor — 


* for the classroom 

* for adult discussion 
* what a union IS and DOES 
Sale $60 


24 min. Rental $4 


Request free guide, preview print 
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Liberty - loving peoples look to 
us for leadership against the 


enemies of liberty. 


8s THE NEW YORK TIMES November 


offering is AMERICA’S RESPONSIBILITIES 
iN A Wortp Divinep. There are any 
number of classes in which this filmstrip 
might be used, as it deals with the prob- 
lems America faces in filling a role of 
world leadership. We are given an indi- 
cation of the problems which had to be 
dealt with at the close of World War II 
and the events leading up to our inter- 
vention in Korea. The point that inter- 
ested us in this filmstrip was the fact 
that no single picture or statement was 
particularly extraordinary, vet we have 
a feeling that detailed consideration of 
any one of the frames would certainly 
lend to lengthy discussion and study. 


December's offering is Pivor oF Asta 
which covers the struggle for independ- 
ence and the creation of the Republics of 
India and Pakistan. The theme back of 
the 1950-51 series is the world struggle 
between democracy and_ totalitarianism. 
There is no more important issue for 
consideration at the present moment and 
this material should certainly be used by 
social studies classes: Economie and so- 
cial problems are so much to the fore- 
front in the thinking of everyone today, 
and our students should have access to 
aids that will help them achieve clearer 
pictures of world peoples their 
leaders. 

—IRENE CYPHER 


EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP (Continued from Page 5) 


ing this first school vear the 8 strips 
(and one “bonus’’) were the work of 
visual education authorities in the New 
York City publie school system, as were 
the monthly current events tests. An 
advisory committee supervised the opera- 
tion. Starting with the 1949-50 school 
year, however, all the various educational 
engagements ot The Times were gathered 
together under one administrative head 
with the title of Director of Educational 
Activities and - full-time employees of 
The Times took over the entire task of 
preparing the material bearing the im- 
print of the Office of Educational Activi- 
ties. There is no no standing advisory 
board, but individual experts are freely 
consulted as required, and the work of 
the staff regularly runs the gauntlet of 
a critical hierarchy within The Times. 
Creation of a Report oN THE NEWS 
lilmstrip begins with the choice of a 
topic. Some time betore the **season’’ 
begins, a reservoir of possible topies is 
developed; but there is nothing sacred 
about it and the final choice is made 
from month to month, as national and 
world news developments warrant. The 
object is to give the strips a vital current 
interest, while making them tundamental 
enough for reasonably permanent value. 
Once the subject is chosen, a scenario 
is prepared and gone over with a fine 
tooth comb. This is preceded by a sub- 
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stantial amount of research, using the 
great resources ot The Times’ files and 
reference library, as well as the assist- 
ance of outside agencies with special 
knowledge of the theme. Visual material 
comes trom The Times’ photo library of 
more than 2-million pictures, or is fer- 
reted out from other sources if need be. 
When everyone is as nearly satisfied as 
possible with the “art” and scenario in 
combination, the material is turned over 
to the studio which manufactures the 
strips on contract, but even then the 
editors keep close check on treatment. 

The Teacher’s Guide and Discussion 
Manual which accompanies each strip is 
by the editor who prepared the strip 
itself. This Manual reproduces the entire 
lilmstrip in a size large enough for pre- 
view purposes, and includes additional 
background material for the teacher, plus 
suggested projects, bibliography, ete. The 
Times has never pretended that its film- 
strips constitute a unit of study in them- 
selves. We think of the strip as an intro- 
duction to the topic, an outline which can 
be used in a variety of ways, but which 
by no means exhausts the subject. The 
added material in the Manual is definitely 
written for the teacher, not as a running 
commentary to be read to the pupils. 

It would be foolish, and probably in- 
credible, if we were to say that behind 
these filmstrip and other educational ae- 


STRIPS 
PICTURES 


FOR THESE 
AND OTHER 
TOP ACCOUNTS: 


FORD MOTOR CO. 
C.A.R.E. INC. 

NEW YORK TIMES 
TALON FASTENERS 
U. S. RUBBER CO. 
COLONIAL AIRLINES 


SINCLAIR 
REFINING CO. 


NATIONAL 
BROADCASTING CO. 


COMPLETE PRODUCTION 
From Script to Print 


STUDIOS, wwe. 


157 East 69th Street 
New York City 21 
RE 7-9200 


tivities of ours there is not a desire for 
ereater Times’ circulation. At the same 
time we recognize that a daily news- 
paper, more than most other commercial 
enterprises, is an integral part of com- 
munity. life. We want to help promote 
the best possible comprehension of what 
is going on in these fateful years, and we 
are ever grateful to the teacher in par- 
ticular who tells us how nearly we come 
to fulfilling our purpose or how we may 
better fulfil it; particularly via the me- 
dium of our filmstrip series, REPORT ON 
THE NEWS. 
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Edited by 
LEROY SYLVERST 


TECHNICAL TALK 


YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN 


® Among the advantages of the filmstrip 
type of visual aids medium are its low 
cost production, the fact that strips can 
be made quite rapidly, and the possibility 
of making yourself such subjects as you 
particularly want or need and which ‘t 
is uneconomic to produce otherwise. 


COLOR CONTRAST 


® A handy viewing glass for color 
photographers is being manutac- 
tured by the Photo Research Cor- 
poration of Burbank, California. 
The glass shows the highlight and 
shadow detail of scenes exactly as 
they will appear on color film. The 
price of the glass (solidly mounted 
in a metal frame) is $2.95. 


picture camera that has been rigged for 
single frame exposures. Some of the old- 
time eameras—as the Sept and the rather 
rarer Wilart—lend themselves very easily 
to the job without any conversion prob 
lems and, when available, can be pur- 
chased for under $100 at camera or sup- 
ply shops that stock used equipment. A 
copying stand that is frequently used 
and works very well is a used lathe bed 
or a drill press that can also be obtained 
under $100. 


The procedure then is, to mount the 
material you wish to copy on one end 
of the stand and use the carriage of the 
lathe or press to hold the camera. Foeus 
and frame the camera exactly and take 
one exposure of each item. It makes for 
greater accuracy if all the drawings, 
photographs, ete., are one size, such as 
8”x10”", so the camera does not need to 
be moved for framing and focusing each 
shot. After the film has been exposed and 
developed, prints can be made at the lab- 
oratory. 


The most common filmstrip is one that 
is photographed single frame on stand- 
ard 35mm film and averages between 50 
and 120 frames in length. Normally, a 
prepared script is read and the pictures, 
projected onto the screen by a simple 
projector manually controlled, correspond 
with the text. More advanced methods 
are in use that have a recorded track on 
records or tape, with tone signals to 
intorm the operator when to change the 
picture. We will deal here, however, with 
the simplest form. 


35mm STILL CAMERA 


A silent filmstrip of the length de- 
seribed can be shot and “lab’d’’ tor any- 
where from $10 on up. (With sound and 
color the cost can go as high as $1500). 
Prints can be had for as little as $1 
apiece for black and white. Cost for color 
is approximately $10 per print. With 
proper equipment plus even a_ limited 
knowledge of photography, vou can make 
your own filmstrips. 


The final filmstrip is in one length that 
may average 5 to 9 feet. With the cor- 
rect projector, a filmstrip can be shown 
to audiences up to several hundred. There 
are projectors obtainable for a large 
variety of purposes and audience sizes, 
including one type that burns gasoline 
or kerosene tor back-country use. 


The Contax-S is a 


greatly im- 
proved version of the single lens 
reflex type camera in 35mm size. 
It is a precision miniature made at 
the Zeiss-Ikon plant in Dresden, 
Germany, and comes standard with 
the T coated F/2 58mm. Zeiss Bio- 
tar lens. This camera does away 
with the coupled range finder found 
on other models of camparative size 
and instead incorporates a neat 
eye-level reflex viewer that trans- 
mits the image through the taking 
lens to the eye. The subject seen 
through this finder is life size, very 
brilliant, upright and _ corrected 
trom left to right. The camera can 
be used quite rapidly and for many 


The usual procedure is, to go ‘‘on 
location” with any type of good camera, 
then fo re-photograph all pictures into 
standard size with the filmstrip camera. 
The ‘‘machinery” of this work consists 
of a filmstrip camera, a copying stand, 
and some lights. 


Sound-on-record can be added for an 
average cost of $6 per pressing for the 
15-inch 3313 rpm dise. Tape is also rea- 
sonable, and technical advances promise 
that more efficient and effective duplica- 


Generally used is an old 35mm motion tion will be possible shortly. 


BENDIX AVIATION 
BUYS VICTOR PLANT 


® Bendix Aviation Corporation has pur- 


CAMERAMAN’S HAND BOOK 


8 The American Cinematographer 


different purposes especially where 
extreme closeups are desirable as 
parallax is completely eliminated. 
It has built-in flash synchroniza- 
tion, a foeal plane shutter with 
speeds from one second to 1/1000 
of a second with a simple film 
transport mechanism. A full range 
of accessories is available, includ- 
ing wide angle and telephoto lenses. 
Price is $475.00, from the Ercona 
Camera Corporation, 527 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17. 
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Hand Book and Reference Guide 
now in its seventh edition is one 
ot the handiest books a movie cam- 
eraman can own. Written and com- 
piled by Jackson J. Rose A.S.C., it 
contains a wealth of information 
heretofore found only in many dif- 
ferent volumes. It is pocket size, 
and a wealth of color plates, tables 
and diagrams illustrate its 300 
pages. It sells for $5.00 and can be 
obtained at Camera Equipment Co., 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, and 
other camera supply houses. 


chased Victor Animatograph Corpora- 
tion’s plant and facilities at Davenport, 
Iowa, to handle increased production of 
aircraft instruments and accessories. Ac- 
cording to good authority, however, the 
Victor Animatograph Corporation will 
continue to occupy space and to manufac- 
ture the Victor motion picture projector 
as before. 

Constructed in 1947 by the Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation (of which Victor An- 
imatograph is a subsidiary), this modern 
factory contains 154,000 square feet of 
manufacturing space. 


— 
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for 
ECA Subjects Demand Nationwide 


= Europeans are more aware of the strue- 
ture, functioning and achievements of 
“The Marshall Plan” than the Americans 
who initiated and paid for it. They see it 
in terms of increased food, more jobs, 
public works projects that are transform- 
ing their whole way of life. 

They have also learned a great deal 
about its workings through a remarkable 
series of ECA (Economie Cooperation Ad- 
ministration) films, produced in Europe, 
Korea, Indo-China — wherever the Mar- 
shall Plan operates. 

The State Department recently realized 
that the important informational role 
these pictures have been playing elsewhere 
in the world could be duplicated in the 
United States. They document the recon- 
struction programs of these nations, and 
show clearly the vital part the people of 
these nations have taken in their own re- 
covery. Above all, they clarify the opera- 
tion of the Plan itself, explaining “coun- 
terpart funds” to the U.S. taxpayer who 
provides them. 


NEW MARIONETTE 
OPERETTA 


® Especially designed for children is a 
gay new marionette operetta series for 
radio and television, titled Betsy AND 
THE Magic Key. Filmed in vivid colors, 
available also in black and white, these 
15-minute episodes are a step forward in 
third dimension TV, being the first to 
have original musie¢ and lyries. 

The kids will love Betsy, Skip-a-Long 
D. (Dumb) Bunny, Mr. and Mrs. Bear 
and a host of delightful characters from 
the world of make-believe. There are lots 
of catchy songs and dances in each epi- 
sode in addition to the theme Magic Land, 
and most of the characters do special 
identifying numbers. Skip-a-long, for ex- 
ample, proudly sings Dumb Bunny. 

Every chapter ends on a note of high 
but harmless suspense. The first comes to 
a sudden halt with Betsy rushing out of 
Mr. Bear’s house to avoid being turned 
into a frog or a duck. And no one is 
quite sure until Episode Two whether or 
not she escapes such a fate. 

The versatile Elizabeth Raines created 
the characters and wrote the story, music, 
lyries. The well-known Sue Hastings 
Marionettes enact the roles and do just 
about anything any human ean do, Co- 
producers are Dynamic Films Ine. and 
Raines and Morris. Inquiries should be 
directed to Jack Morris, 222 W. 77th St. 
N.Y. 24. —K.D. 
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That they are available in this country 
was announced just over a month ago. But 
already, at this time of writing, their ap- 
pointed distributor (A.F. Films, Ine.) has 
response from 30 of the 63 active televi- 
sion stations across the country. (The 
count of 106 includes those which have 
licenses but have not as yet actually gone 
on the air, except experimentally). 

Of the 30 stations which responded, 12 
have booked individual subjects, 18 have 
booked all 40 of the films presently avail- 
able. (Total number either in production 
and/or actual release is about 100). 

Teachers in all branches of the eduea- 
tional system are also evineing great inter- 
est. Inquiries, and catalogue requests, are 
invited by Miss Rosalind Kossoff, Diree- 
tor of A.F. Films, Ine., 1600 Broadway, 

Indicative of the coverage these ECA 
films afford is the following list of those 
on Italy: 


ADVENTURE IN SARDINIA (malaria cam- 
paign); ApPIAN Way (a cross-section of 
Italy in terms of transportation); CoRN 
(new types from American stock) ; FUEL 
LINE TO Tray (oil) ; THE GENERAL COMES 
Back (i.e. Mark Clark); HANbICcRAFT 
Town (cutlery); Hipp—EN Power (borax, 
natural resourees) ; THE House (new econ- 
struction and design); LAND REDEEMED 
(reclamation); Lire Must Go ON (un- 
usual allegory on blood plasma) ; LiquiIp 
SUNSHINE (oranges, grove to consumer) ; 
Lost TiMeE (saving time by slowing 
down); Men at Work (Humanitarian 
Trade School for special skills) ; MrracLe 
or CASINO (rebuilding); PEOPLE OF THE 
VENAFRO (raising a very low living stand- 
ard in southern Italy); TALKING TO THE 
ITALIAN (frank explanation of American 
“propaganda” methods and means); TRIP 
vo (natural resources’ develop- 
ment); VILLAGE WrHour WATER (human 
story of aqueduct construction) ; VILLAGE 
Wirnout Worps (impact of ECA on a 
stopped economy). 


MOTION PICTURES 


Canada’s Scenic Splendor 


SUMMER and WINTER SPORTS 
CITIES and RESORTS 
16mm e COLOR 
e SOUND 


e SILENT 


Across Canada (3 reels) 
A coast to coast review of scenic beauty 
and grandeur, summer resorts and prin- 
cipal cities, which combine to make 
Canada a country of great charm. 


Shining Mountains (2 reels) 
There’s so much to see and do in the 
Canadian Rockies—600 miles of moun- 
tain-studded scenery over the Canadian 
Pacific route. 


Canada’s Tackle Busters = (2 reels) 
A fast moving fishing story in brilliant 
color. Exciting action and a good con- 
servation film. 


Land of the Ski Hawks (1 reel) 
When the first snow flies, Québec is a 
focal point for Tobogganing, Skating, 
and above ali—Skiing. 


Klondike Holiday (2 reels) 
No lust for gold now lures people North 
to Alaska and the Yukon, but the urge 
to holiday in a land of storied deeds and 
great beauty. 


West Coast Playground (1 reel) 
A land of green enchantment...around 
Vancouver, gateway to the Pacific and 
Victoria, on Vancouver Island, capital 
of British Columbia. 


Summer in Old Quebec (1 reel) 
An ancient city reflects the glories of 
the past, and the nearby shrine of Ste. 
Anne de Beaupré draws pilgrims from 
afar. 


Canadian Pacific in the Air (2 reels) 
The story of how an air service in Can- 
ada developed from bush flying to main 
line services. 


For complete catalogue of motion : 
picture films and further information — 
write your nearest Canadian Pacific 


office. 
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JOHN L. MEYER, JR., M.D. 


Whnted: A PROFESSIONAL FILMSTRIP CATALOGUE 


® Filmstrips have not found the place in 
medical teaching that they have attained 
in other branches of education. This fact 
cannot be laid to lack of projection facil- 
ities, since 35mm filmstrip projectors are 
generally available in medical schools. 
Nor can it be said that there are insut- 
ficient films—as a matter of fact, excellent 
filmstrips exist on many medical subjects 
and some of these are of sufficient value 
to justify stating that they should be 
essential to every medical curriculum. 

The tailure ot medical teachers to 
make proper use of these tools is the 
result of several factors. One of these is 
inertia; many instructors in medical 
fields have fallen into routines of ap- 
proach previously established (sometimes 
generations ago!). In fairness to many 
doctors in teaching who would welcome 
eagerly any tool which would facilitate 
the learning process—and who often de- 
vise ingenious methods of their own—it 
should be stressed that there is little 
opportunity for such a man to find out 
about existing filmstrip material. 


For it is a disturbing fact that the first 
prerequisite for intelligent use of filmstrips 
is not available. That is, no organized 
source of information exists, and such 
information as is available is scattered 
through a wide number of publications. 
What is needed is one catalogue which is 


TREATMENT 


MAKES Fity 
LAST LONGER 


Over 30 places to serve you conveniently. Write for “Where They Are!” 


is analytical as well! It may be some 
time betore such a service is available to 
medical educators. 

It is nevertheless encouraging to ob- 
serve that much excellent work is being 
done in the medical filmstrip, and that, 
within limited fields, cataloguing some- 
thing like that described above is actually 
being done. For example, the Communica- 
ble Diseases Center of the United States 
Public Health Service, in Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, has produced over eighty filmstrips 
on publie health, including such subjects 
as insect control, parasitology and ven- 
ereal diseases, and encompassing subjeets 
as widely separated as human anatomy 
and physiology on one hand and veterin- 
ary medicine on another. 

Available with each of these filmstrips 
is a four page utilization guide. This 
guide contains statements on the purpose 
and audience tor which the filmstrip is 
intended; the content of the film is given 
in detail; and a section follows with spe- 
cifie suggestions for utilization, including 
ideas for additional visual material. An 
objective test is provided for use with 
the film, and the guide also includes ref- 
erences. A chart for year to year evalua- 
tion ot the filmstrip in actual teaching 
situations is included for the instructor. 

comprehensive film catalogue and 
utilization guide for motion pictures and 
filmstrips has also been prepared which 


treated films have: 


... fewer scratches 

... less dirt 

... clearer sound 

When you order film, specify: 
“PEERLESS Film Treatment.” 


MAKE YOUR FILMS 
SCREEN BETTER 


EERCESS FILM PROCESSING CORPORATION 


165 WEST 46TH STREET, NEW YORK 19,N. Y. 
959 SEWARD STREET, HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 


contains more veneral material on utiliza- 
tion, evaluation and availability of the 
Public Health Service films. A summary 
of the material contained in the separate 
utilization guides is included tor each 
available film. The catalogue is prepared 
in loose-leat form so that it may be kept 
up to date. 


The result of such careful planning is 
retlected not only in more intelligent 
usage, but more intelligent production. 
Individual filmstrips sometimes attain 
considerable stature because of the care 
which has been put into their planning. 
Hans Elias, working with the Communi- 
cable Diseases Center, decided several 
years ago, to produce a filmstrip on the 
microscopic anatomy of the human liver. 
After much painstaking preparation, he 
showed his preliminary results to a test 
audience of experts on the subject. They 
were enthusiastic, but expressed the opin- 
ion that more actual microscopic sections 
should accompany the drawings in order 
to give them more meaning and validity. 


Mr. Elias began gathering the necessary 
tissue sections and searched among them 
for the proper material. To his surprise, 
he was unable to reconcile the tissue to 
the concepts in his drawings—concepts 
drawn from established writings on an- 
atomy. After much more searching and 
independent work, he arrived at the con- 
clusion that the then current concepts 
of liver structure contained certain basic 
ideas which were wrong. He was further 
surprised to find, in following this up, 
that the conclusions at which he had 
arrived had already been advanced in 
1866 by a European anatomist, and had 
been rejected because more notable scien- 
tists had held to different ideas. 

The work which arose from the pro- 
duction of this filmstrip has become an 
accepted contribution to the field of 
microscopic anatomy. Mr. Elias’s work 
on the histology of the lung and of the 
blood vessels—just as painstakingly done 
—has resulted in outstanding filmstrips. 
His work stands as an example of the 
rich possibilities in this field: the Com- 
municable Disease Center is likewise an 
example ot what intelligent organization 
can do to turther individual effort. Med- 
ical education as a whole will do well to 
examine and emulate, 

J.L.M.—II 
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P hotographically Speaking 


By PAT LEWIS 


Business Agent ADTFC; International Representative, NABET 


AFFILIATION 


® ADTFC announees its affiliation with the National Association of Broadeast En- 


gineers and Technicians (NABET). 


ADTFC members hails this affiliation as a 


strengthening step and feel that from labor’s point of view it will aid in the consolida- 
tion of the radio-TV-film industries which have become more closely related with the 
ever-increasing production of films for television. 

ADTFC members are part of the Metropolitan New York Chapter and hereafter 
will be referred to as the ADTFC Seetion of NABET. New offices are located in 


Room 407 at 48 West 48th St., N.Y.C. 19. 


WHO’S DOING WHAT— 


® Larcumont Rack WEEK was recently 
filmed for Trio Productions by Abel 
Abrahamsen, with Julius Tannenbaum di- 
recting. Tannenbaum also has to his credit 
the camera work for WiLtppony RounpuP 
(Livingston Productions), on which film 
Abrahamsen assisted. The pony roundup 
is organized yearly at Chincoteague by its 
Volunteer Fire Department to help pay 
their expenses, and attracts crowds from 
all over the East. 


® Knickerbocker Productions has com- 
pleted a State Department film titled Ju- 
NIOR CHAMBER OF ComMMERCE. It deals 


with civic improvements implemented by 
the younger edition of the Morristown, 
N. J. Chamber of Commerce. Peter Glush- 
anok directed, cameraman was Mike Neb- 


bia, assistant Mike Zingale, electrician 
Warren Shannon, apprentice Arthur 


Ross; unit manager Jim Hanney. 


® Gail Barsch has produced a film on the 
United Nations agriculture reform pro- 
gram in Haiti. Jean Oser directed, Peter 
Glushanok was cameraman, Sol Negrin 
was assistant, and Max Glenn unit man- 
ager. The film was privately financed in 
memory of a soldier who lost his life dur- 
ing World War II. 


FLORY NEW KODAK 
ADVISER ON NON- 
THEATRICAL FILMS 


® Appointment of John Flory as adviser 
on nontheatrical films for the Eastman 
Kodak Company has been announced by 
W. B. Potter, director of advertising op- 
eration. Mr. Flory succeeds the late Ken- 
neth R. Edwards, initiator of this service. 

A veteran of more than 18 years in the 
motion picture field, Mr. Flory’s back- 
ground includes producing, directing, 
writing and distributing. In Hollywood 
he was for five years on the production 
staff of Paramount Pictures, Ine. For the 
past two years he has been president of 
his own company, Flory Films, Ine., 
makers and distributors of a wide variety 
of non-theatrical films, of filmstrips, and 
of television motion pictures. Mr. Flory 
has also served as an instructor on films 
for television since 1944 and as a lecturer 
on both television and motion picture 
techniques at (among others) the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, New York 
University, Western Reserve University, 
and the Cleveland Museum of Art. 

Mr. Flory is a native of Cleveland, 


November-December 1950 


Ohio, as is also his wife and co-worker, 
the former Elizabeth Harding, who was 
executive secretary of the Educational 
Film Library Association for several years 
and, before that, supervisor of motion pie- 
ture activities at the Cleveland Museum 
of Art. Mr. Flory is a 1932 Yale graduate, 
and a former member of the Cleveland 
Press editorial staff. Among a variety of 
affiliations and offices he is secretary of 
the Sereen Directors’ Guild, New York; 
a charter member of the American Tele- 
vision Society; a member of the Society 
of Motion Picture and Television Engi- 
neers; and a former officer of the New 
York Film Council. He is also a trustee 
of the Metropolitan Branch of DAVI 
(National Edueation Association). 


Something New! 


The $.0.5S. 
TRADING POST 


Your idle or surplus equipment may fill 
the bill for another producer or lab. 
Tell S.O.S. what you’ve got, whether 
for rent or sale, and we'll offer it to a 
receptive customer. NO CHARGE FOR 
THIS SERVICE. 


Send for 1950 Listing showing hundreds 
of wonderful buys! 


AGENTS FOR: Acme Animation — Blue Seal Re- 
corders — Bridgamatic Developers — Depue Print- 
ers — Fearless Dollies — Auricon 16mm line — 
Hallen Magnetic Recorders — Magnecorders — 
Smith Viewfinders — Colortran Lites — Bodde 
Screens — Hollywood Printers — Zoomar Cine 
Balowstar Lens — Kinevox Synchronous Mag- 
netic Recorders — Mole Richardson Lighting. 


N.any Items Available on Time Payments 


‘us SEND US YOUR LIST 
OF REQUIREMENTS. 
_— 


S. O. S. assures Top Quality 
and Lowest Possible Prices — 
a combination that cannot be 
beat. 24 years of strict adher- 
ence to square dealing. 


Member University 
Film Producers Association 


: . Cinema Supply Corp. 


602 W. 52 ST., NEW YORK 19, ¥. 


Special 
Audio Visual 
Services 


Write today for informa- 
tion on our newly estab- 
lished free film and 
equipment consultant ser- 
vices, designed to aid 
you in getting the most 
out of your visual-educa- 
tion materials, 


Write also for our 1951 
catalogue of nearly 1,000 
short films on every sub- 
ject for Education, En- 
tertainment and Religion. 


NU-ART FILMS, INC. 

112 West 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send your 1951 Catalogue 
and information on your Free consultant ser- 
vices, to: 


Name... 
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F. MERLE JOHNSON -— Died, December 2, 1950 


PROJECTOR 


OR 


Yeo! 


OF THE NEW 


AUTOMATIC 


* SOUND SLIDE FILM 


MANUAL 
OPERATION 


DEMONSTRATION 
THE NEW. « 


* PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEM 
* 3 SPEED PHONOGRAPH 


® If there is any point in such suffering as some humans are called upon to endure, 
it is that of example. Those who knew Merle Johnson to the end will find a constant 
source of inspiration and strength in the memory of his patient, incredibly cheerful 
courage throughout the agonizing ordeal of his last 18 months, when that strange 
paralysis not yet medically understood, robbed him of ability even to speak. 


A veteran in films, Mr. Johnson was for 12 years on the staff of Paramount 
News; became head of the General Motors’ motion picture department in 1942. One 
of the organizers of the Industrial Audio-Visual Association, he was its vice-president 
in 1948 and Eastern Regional Director in 1949. At this same time, he was chairman 
of the Association of National Advertisers’ Film Committee. 


SAMUEL GOLDSTEIN 
Died, November 28, 1950 


® Samuel Goldstein, film distributor of 
New York City, was a rider on the front 


causing the November 22 Long Island 
Railroad disaster. Pinned in the wreck- 
age for more than seven hours, he died 
in a Long Island hospital five days later. 
He had just passed his 50th birthday, 
had been in the film business for 35 
years. 


In the beginning a State Rights dis- 
tributor, he went into business 33 years 
ago with a partner, as Goldwitt Film 
Sales which became Guaranteed Pictures 
Company. Commonwealth Pictures Cor- 
poration was formed in 1938 by Mr. 
Goldstein and Mr. D. Sackett, still with 
the firm. Also prepared to carry on is 
Mr. Goldstein’s nephew Jerry Hyams 
who worked with him for 16 years and 
was regarded as a son. Mr. Goldstein’s 
own boy, Joseph, is at High School. 
One daughter was recently married, the 
other is at Smith College. Mr. Gold- 
stein is survived also by his wife, Anne. 


ne half of the first car of the express train 
which hurtled into the stauled local, 


One of the founders, and a past presi- 
dent of ANFA, first trade organization 


SUCCESSOR TO THE EXPLAINETTE “EDUCATOR” | in the 16mm field, Mr. Goldstein was un- 


YOU CAN GET 
A DEMONSTRATION 


usually well-known in business cireles. 


FILL IN... SEND COUPON TODAY!) The amazing and diversified crowd at his 


| OPERADIO MFG. CO. 
' DEPT. FN-120, ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS 


; WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGATION PLEASE 
CD Arrange for a cost-free demonstration of the 
New Du Kane unit. [[] Send New circular. 


NAME 


funeral attested to many activities and 
interests of a public service and ideal- 
istie nature. 


An early Zionist, Mr. Goldstein start- 
ed the Rockville Center Zionist Region 
and was its chairman until recently. He 


— : was also very active in, and a former 
AUDIO ' ADDRESS board member of, the Unity Club: a 
VISUAL EQUIPMENT { city STATE group of public spirited Jewish citizens 


interested in general community affairs. 
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Because America’s 


Students get more 


out of EBFilms.... 


NORWEGIAN CHILDREN 


America’s teachers have 


Be sure you see these 


RECENTLY RELEASED EBFilms 


Federal Reserve System (2 reels) 
Animals in Winter 
Office Etiquette (112 reels) 
Little Red Riding Hood (Color) 
Insect Zoo (Color) 
Scandinavia (112 reels) 
Teeth Are To Keep (Color) 
Web of Life Series: 
—The Strands Grow (112 reels—Color) 
—A Strand Breaks (112 reels—Color) 


EBFilms cover every interest 
area. Ask for a complete list of 
EBFilms on any subject from 
your local EBF representative, 
or write EBFilms, Wilmette. 


more confidence in them 


One thing you can always be sure about EBFilms 
regardless of title: Each is an authentic teaching tool cov- 
ering an important subject area. Why? Because making 
authentic teaching tools has been the job of EBFilms 
for more than 20 years. And into every EBFilm through- 
out these years has gone painstaking research and care- 
ful planning of teaching concepts which teachers know 
they can take for granted. Teachers expect EBFilms to 
get right down into the curriculum... to correlate with 
their courses of study. They know by experience they 
will help them do a better teaching job in every subject. 
Little wonder that teachers throughout the world have 
complete confidence in EBFilms. Little wonder, too, that 
more than 70% of the films in use in America’s class- 


rooms today are Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 


NEW YORK LONDON *CHICAGO > 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, INC. 


Wilmette, Illinois 


BOSTON * ATLANTA * DALLAS * PASADENA 


: 
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authentic, vivid, educational 
on-the-spot reports on what 
is happening in the world today. 


What Are The Facets About... 


the Far East? fabrics of the future? new educational 
systems? disunity in Europe? soil erosion? the struggle 
for oil? crime detection methods? women in public 
life? 
This excellent series gives you the background, current picture and probable 
future of these and other vital issues. 
Especially attractive to educators and study groups, these 16mm sound 
films present fascinating 20 minute accounts of many subjects of universal 
interest. 


Write for FREE booklet and full informaiion to 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20,N. Y. 
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